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W: have had repeated occafion to bear our willing tefti- 
mony to the merit of the ingenious, amiable, and pious 


fs of God, 


as noticed in > a 


nded it to our 


Saint-Pierre. is work in defence of thy good 
entitled Le Plan 
our Rev. Vol. Ix 
readers, as aboung\ng with rational and delighfful fentiments, 
exprefled in cleaf ahd forcible language, and a& evidently dic- 
tated by a mig finterely and zealoufly defirgus\of promoting 
the interefts Af religibn and humanity. 

The work of which a tranflation is here prefented to the 
public was announced foon after its firft appearance in 1785, 
in our Ixxvth Vol. p. §22, as a production of great originality 
andmerit. As this valuable performance is now, through the 
well-beftowed induftry of Dr. Hunter, rendered acceffible to 
the Englifh reader, it may ferve to attract farther attention to 
an excellent defence of religious belief, if we briefly give a con- 
nected view of the contents of the volumes. 

The great object of the work. is to furnifh, from the aQtual 
contemplation of nature, a feries of proofs of an univerfally ex- 
ifting order, and a fuperintending providence. In purfuit of this 
object, the author takes a wide range ; examining and refuting 
the various objections which have been raifed againft Provi- 

} dence, from partial views of the works of nature. In the firft 
part, in which the writer replies to the objections founded on 

3 the diforders of the globe, he advances feveral new hypothefes : 
; he controverts the Newtonian doétrine of centripetal and cen- 
+ trifugal forces; he afcribes the dire@tion of the chain of moun- 

tains on the Continent to the regular winds which blow over 

the ocean ; the pofition of iflands to the confluence of the feas 

| and rivers ; the conftant fupply of fuel to volcanos, and to the 


bituminous depofits on the fhores ; and the currents of the feas, 
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and motion of the tides, to the alternate freezing and meltin 
of the polar glaciers. ‘This latter theory, though it has not 
difplaced the Newtonian explanation of the tides from the at. 
traction of the moon, is fupported with great ingenuity. : 

M. de St. Pierre next refutes the objections againft Proyj. 
dence which refpeét the vegetable and animal kingdoms, by 
fhewing that we cannot account for their various productions 
and phenomena by mere mechanical laws, and that they afford 
indubitable proofs of a directing intelligence in the wife adap. 
tation of means to ends. A great variety of curious faQs in 
natural hiftory are colleéted in this part of the work. The in. 
telligence beftowed by nature on the animal creation is happily 
illuftrated in the following paragraph ; (Vol. ii. p. 12.) 


« The — defended himfelf from his enemies by means of the 
electric fhock, before Academies thought of making experiments in 
electricity ; and the limpet underftood the power of the preffure of 
the air, and attached itfelf to the rocks, by forming the vacuum with 
its pyramidical fhell, long before the air-pump was fet agoing. The 
quails which annually take their departure from Europe, on their 
way to Africa, have fuch a perfect knowledge of the autumnal Equi 
nox, that the day of their arrival in Malta, where they reit for 
twenty-four hours, is marked on the almanacks of the ifland, about 
the 22d of September, and varies every year as the Equinox, The 
fwan and wild duck have an accurate knowledge of the latitude where 
they ought to ftop, when, every year they re-afcend, in Spring, to the 
extremities of the North, and can find out, without the help of com- 
pafs or odtant, the {pot where the year before they made their nefs. 
The frigat which flies from Eait to Weft, between the Tropics, over 
_ waft Oceans interrupted by no Land, and which regains at night, a 
the diflance of many hundred leagues, the rock hardly emerging ovt 
of the water which he left in the morning, pofleffes means of afcer- 
taining his Longitude, hitherto unknown to our moft ingenious 
Aftronomers. 

« Man, it has been faid, owes his intelligence to his hands ; but th 
monkey, the declared enemy of all induftry, has hands too. Th 
fluggard, or floth, tikewife has hands, and they ought to have fog- 
gefted to him the propriety of fortifying himfelf: of digging, at leat, 
a retreat in the earth, for himfelf and for his pofterity, expoleds 
they are to a thoufand accidents, by the flownefs of their progreflio. 
There are animals in abundance furnifhed with tools much more 
genious than hands, and which are not, for all that, a whit more i 
telligent. The gnat is furnifhed with a probofcis, which is at om 
an awl proper for piercing the flefh of animals, and a pump by 
it fucks out their blood. ‘This probofcis contains, befides, a long f¥ 
with which it opens the {mall blood-veffels at the bottom of the 
which it has made. ‘He is likewife provided with wings, to tranipor 
him wherever he pleafes ; a corflet of eyes ftadded round his 
head, to fee all the objets about him in. every direction ; talons” 
fharp, that he can walk on polithed glafs in a perpendicular direCs#i 
_ feet fupplied with bruthes for cleanfing himfelf ; a plume of featl* 
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on his forehead ; and an inftrument anfwering the purpofe of a trum- 
pet to proclaim his triumphs. He is an inhabitant of the air, the 
earth, and the water, where he is born in form of a worm, and where, 
before he expires, the eggs which are to produce a future generation 
are depofited. 

‘ With all thefe advantages, he frequently falls a prey to infeéts 
{maller, and of a much inferior organization. The ant which creeps 
only, and is furnifhed with no weapons except pincers, is formidable 
not to him onty, but to animals of a much larger fize, and even to 
quadrupeds. She knows what the united force of a multitude is ca- 
pable of effecting ; the forms republics; fhe lays up ftore of provifions; 
fhe builds fubterraneous cities ; fhe forms her attacks in regular milj- 
tary array ; fhe advances in columns, and fometimes conftrains man 
himfelf, in hot countries, to furrender his habitation to her.’ 


From the inferior animal creation, the author proceeds to 
man, in order to prove that the greater part of the ills which 
opprefs the human race are to be afcribed to the defects of our 
modes of education, and of our political inftitutions, and not to 
thofe of nature. 

Inftead of following the principles of phyfical fcience, which 
tend, in his opinion, to make us lofe fight of intellectual ends 
in the order of nature, the author has recourfe to what he calls 
the /ublime inftiné? of fentiment ; by means of which we perceive 
the correfpondencies and harmonies that govern the world. The 
law of convenance, conformity, or the exact adaptation of one 
thing to another, which furnifhes the principal argument for 
the being of God, is largely and beautifully illuftrated by a 
variety of natural facts, in which a defgned relation between 
the feveral parts of nature is apparent. From this moft inter- 
efting part, we fhal! felect, out of a vaft mafs of valuable mat- 
ter, two or three ftriking paflages: (Vol. ii. p. 362. & /eg.) 

* There is feen, on the fhores of India, a large and beautiful bird, 
white and fire-coloured, called the flamingo, not that it is of Flemish 
extraction, but the name is derived from the old French word fambant, 
(flaming) becaufe it appears, at a diltance, like a flame of fire. He 
generally inhabits infwampy grounds, and falt marfhes, in the waters 
of which he conftruéts his neft, by raifing out of the moitture, of a foot 
deep, a little hillock of mud, a foot and a half high. He makes a 
hole in the fummit of this little hillock; in this the hen depofits two 
eggs and hatches them, with her feet funk in the water, by means of 
the extreme length of her legs. When feveral of thefe birds are fit- 
tmg at the fame time on their eggs, in the midft of a fwamp, you 
Would take them, at a diftance, for the flames of 2 conflagration, 
burfting from the bofom of the waters. 

‘ Other fowls prefent contrafts of a different kind on the fame 
fores, The pelican, or wide throat, is a bird white and brown, pro- 
vided with a large bag under its beak, which is of exceflive lencth. 
Out he goes every morning to ftore his bag with fifh: and, the fupply 
of the day having been accomplithed, he perches on fome — 
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rock, on a level with the water, where he ftands immoveable till the 
evening, fays Father Du Tertre*, ‘* as in a ftate of profound forrow, 
«« with the head drooping, from the weight of his long bill, and eyes 
«* fixed on the agitated Ocean, as ' .otionlefs as a ftatue of marble,” 
On the dufky ftrand of thofe feas may frequently be diftinguithed 
herons white as {now, and in the azure plains of the fky, the paillency 
of afilvery white, fkimming through it almoft out of fight: he js 
fometimes glazed over with a bright red, having likewife the two 
long feathers of his tail the colour of fire, as that of the South-Seas, 

« In many cafes, the deeper that the ground is, the more brilliant ard 
the colours in which the animal, deftined to live upon it, is arrayed, 
We have not, perhaps, in Europe, any infect with richer and gayer 
clothing than the ftercoraceous fcarab, and the fly which bears the 
fame epithet. This laft is brighter than burnifhed gold and feel; 
the other, of a hemifpherical form, is of a fine blue, inclining to 
purple: and in order to render the contraft complete he exhales a 
ftrong and agreeable odour of mufk.’— 

« Nature has beftowed at once, in the colours of innoxious animals, 
contrafts with the ground on which they live, ard confonances with 
that which is adjacent, and has fuperadded the inftin& of employin 
thefe alternately, according as good or bad fortune prompts. Thele 
wonderful accommodations may be remarked in moft of our fmall 
birds, whofe flight is feeble, and of fhort duration. The gray lark 
finds her fubfiftence among the grafs of the plains ? Does any thing 
terrify her? She glides away, and takes her flation between two little 
clods of earth, where fhe becomes invifible. On this poft fhe remains 
in fuch perfeét tranquillity, as hardly to quit it, when the foot of the 
fowler is ready to crufh her. 

« The fame thing is true of the partridge. I have no doubt that 
thefe defencelefs birds have a fenfe of thofe contrafts and correfpond- 
encies of colour, for I have remarked it even in infe&s, In the 
month of March lait, [ obferved, by the brink of the rivulet which 
wathes the Gobelins+, a butterfly of the colour of brick, repofing 
with expanded wings on a tuft of grafs. On my approaching him, 
he flew off. He alighted, at fome paces ciftance, on the ground, 
which, at that place, was of the fame colour with himfelf. I ap- 
proached him a fecond time; he took a fecond flight, and perched 
again on a fimilar ftripe of earth. Ina word, I found it was not 
in my power to oblige him to alight on the grafs, though 1 made 
frequent attempts to that effect, and though the {paces of earth which 
f{eparated the turfy foil were narrow, aud few in number. 

« This wonderful inftin& is, likewiie, confpicuoufly evident in the 
cameleon. This {pecies of lizard, whofe motion is extremely flow, 
is indemnified for this, by the incomprehenfible faculty of aflumi 4 
at pleafure, the colour of the ground over which he moves. Wi 
‘this advantage, he is enabled to elude the eye of his purfuer, whole 

' {peed would foon have overtaken him. ‘This faculty is in his wil, 
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« * Hiftory of the Antilles.’ 


* + Afmall village in the fuburbs of Paris, noted for its manufac: 
tures in fine tapeftry, and fuperb mirrors. H. H. 
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for his kin is by no means a mirror. It reflects only the colour of 
objects, and not their form. What is farther fingularly remarkable in 
this, and perfectly afcertained by Naturalifts, though they affign no 
reafon for it, he can affume all colours, as brown, gray, yellow, and 
efpecially green, which is his favourite colour, but never red. The 
cameleon has been placed, for weeks together, amidft fcarlet ftuffs, 
without acquiring the flighteft fhade of that colour. Nature feems to 
have with-held from the creature this fhining hue, becaufe it could 
ferve only to render him perceptible at a greater diftance; and, far- 
ther, becaufe this colour is that of the ground of no {pecies of earth, 
or of vegetable, on which he is defigned to pats his life. 

« But, in the age of weaknefs and inexperience, nature confounds 
the colour of the harmle{s animals, with that of the ground on which 
they inhabit, without committing to them the power of choice. The 
young of pigeons, and of moft granivorous fowls, are clothed with a 
greemith fhaggy coat, refembling the moffes of their nefts. Cater- 
pillars are blind, and have the complexion of the foliage, and of the 
barks, which they devour. Nay, the young fruits, before they come 
to be armed with prickles, or inclofed in cafes, in bitter pulps, in 
hard fhells, to protect their feeds, are, during the feafon of their ex- 
panfion, green as the leaves which furround them. Some embryons, 
itis true, fuch as thofe of certain pears, are ruddy or brown; but they 
are then of the colour of the bark of the tree to which they belong. 
When thofe fruits have inclofed their feeds in kernels, or nuts, fo as 
tobe in no farther danger, they then change colour. They become 
yellow, blue, gold-coloured, red, black, and give to their refpedtive 
trees their natural contrafts. [t is ftrikingly remarkable, that every 
fruit which has changed colour has feed in a ftate of matarity.’ 


The fame fubje& is purfued at great length, in the confider- 
ation of the confonancies which appear in human nature ; and of 
the harmony of plants with the fun, with the water and air, with 
vegetables, animals, and man; illuftrated by numerous details 
which afford the naturalift much entertainment. We fhall 
give an extract from the chapter which treats of the harmony 
of plants relative to man. (Vol. iii. p. 294.) 

‘ It is in the countries of the North, and on the fummit of cold 
mountains, that the pine grows, and the fir, and the cedar, and moft 
part of refinous trees, which fhelter man from the fnows by the clofe- 
nefs of their foliage, and which furnith him, during the winter feafon, 
with torches, and fuel for his fire-fide. It is very remarkable, that the 
leaves of thofe ever-green trees are filiform, and extremely adapted, 
by this configuration, which poffeffes the farther advantage of rever- 
berating the heat, like the hair of animals, for refiftance to the im- 


Petuofity of the winds, that beat with peculiar violence on elevated 


fituations. The Swedifhh naturalifts have obferved, that the fatteft 
pines are to be found on the dryett and moft fandy regions of Norway. 
The larch, which takes equal pleafure in the cold mountains, has a 
Very refinous trunk. 

. Matbiola, in his ufeful commentary on Diofcorides, informs us, that 
there is no fubfance more proper than the charcoal of thefe trees, for 
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promptly melting the iron minerals, in the vicinity of which they pe. 
culiarly thrive. They are, befides, loaded with moffes, fome fpecies 
of which catch fire from the flighteft fpark. He relates, that being 
obliged, on a certain occafion, to pafs the night in the lofty mountains 
of the Strait of Trento, where he was botanizing, he found there a 
great quantity of larches (/arix) bearded all over, to ufe his own ex. 
preffion, and completely whitened with mofs. The fhepherds of the 
place, willing to amufe him, fet fire to the moffes of fome of thofe 
trees, which was immediately communicated with the rapidity of 
gun-powder touched with the match. Amidft the obfcurity of the 
night, the flame and the {parks feemed to afcend up to the ve 
heavens, They diffufed, as they burnt, a very agreeable perfume, 
He farther remarks, that the beft agaricum grows upon the larch, and 
that the re of his time made ufe of it for keeping up fire, 
and for making matches. Thus nature, in crowning the tat of 
cold and ferruginous mountains with thofe vait vegetable torches, has 
placed the match in their branches, the tinder at their foot, and the 
fteel at their roots. 

‘ To the fouth, on the contrary, trees prefent, in their foliage, fans, 
umbrellas, parafols, The latanier carries each of its leaves plaited a 
a fan, attached to a long tail, and fimilar, when completely difplayed, 
to a radiating fun of verdure. ‘Two of thofe trees are to be feen in 
the Royal-Garden. The leaf of the banana refembles a long and 
broad girdle, which, undoubtedly, procured for it the name of Adam’s 
fig-tree. The magnitude of the leaves of feveral fpecies of trees ine 
creafes in proportion as we approach the Line. That of the cocoa- 
tree, with double fruit, of the Sechelles I flands, is from twelve to ff. 
teen feet long, and from feven to eight broad. A fingle one is fuffi- 
cient to cover a numerous family. One of thofe leaves is, likewile, 
to be feenin the Royal Cabinet of Natural Hiftory. That of the ts 
lipot of the Ifland of Ceylon is of nearly the fame fize. 

‘ The ae and unfortunate Rodert Knox, who has given the 
beft account of Ceylon which I am acquainted with, tells us, that one 
of the leaves of the talipot is capable of covering from fifteen wo 
twenty perfons. When it is dry, continugs he, it is at once ftrong 
and pliant, fo that you may fold and unfold it at pleafure, being natu 
rally plaited like a fan. In this ftate it is not bigger than a man’s 
arm, and extremely light. The natives cut it into triangles, though 
it is naturally round, and each of them carries one of thofe feétions 
over his head, holding the angular part before, in his hand, to open 
for himfelf a paffage through the bufhes. The foldiers employ this 
leaf as acovering totheir tents. He confiders it, and with good rea- 
fon, as one of the greateft bleflings of Providence, in a country burnt 
‘up by the Sun, and inundated by the rains, for fix months of the 

ear. 
” Nature has provided, in thofe climates, parafols for whole vil 
Jages; for the fig-tree, denominated, in India, the fig-tree of the Ba- 
nians, a drawing of which may be feen in Tavernier, and in feverdl 
other travellers, grows on the very burning fand of the fea-fhore, 
throwing, from the extremity of its branches, a multitude of fhoots 
which drop to the ground, there take root, and form, around the 
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rincipal trunk, a great number of covered arcades, whofe fhade is im- 
ervious to the rays of the {un. xd 

¢ Jn our temperate climates, we experience a fimilar benevolence 
on the part of Nature. In the warm and thirfty feafon, the beftows 
upon us a variety of fruits, replenifhed with the moft refrefhing juices, 
fach as cherries, peaches, melons ; and, as winter approaches, thofe 
which warm and comfort by their oils, fuch as the almond and the 
walnut. Certain naturalifts have confidered even the ligneous hells 
of thefe fruits, as a prefervative againft the cold of the gloomy feafon; 
but thefe are, as we have feen, the means of floating and of navigat- 
ing. Nature employs others, with which we are not acquainted, for 
preferving the fubitances of fruits, from the impreflions of the air. 
For example, fhe preferves, through the whole winter, many {pecies 
of apples and pears, which have no other covering than a pellicle fo 
very thin, that it is impoflible to determine how fine it is. 

¢ Nature has placed other ie reas io humid and in dry fituations, 
the qualities of which are inexplicable on the principles of our Phyfics, 
but which admirably harmonize with the neceflities of the men who 
inhabit thofe places. Along the water-fide grow the plants and the 
trees which are the dryeft, the lighteft, and, confequently, the beft 
adapted to the purpofe of crofling the ftream. Such are reeds, which 
are hollow, and rufhes, which are filled with an inflammable marrow. 
It requires but a very moderate bundle of rufhes to bear the weight 
of a very heavy man upon the water. On the banks of the lakes of 
the North are produced thofe enormous birch-trees, the bark of a 
fingle one of which is fufficient to form a large canoe, This bark is 
fimilar to leather in pliancy, and fo incorruptible by humidity, that, 
in Ruffia, I have feen fome of it extra€ted from under the earth which 
covered powder magazines, perfe&tly found, though it had lain there 
from the time of Peter the Great,’ 

Man is confidered by our author as pofleffed of two oppofite 
powers, —the one, animal,—the other, intellectual ; which, by 
their union, conftitute human I:ife. The varieties in human 
exiftence are referred to thefe fources; and hence the neceffity 
of focial and religious affections to the happinefs of a humana 
Being is demonftrated. The evils of fociety are fhewn to ori- 
ginate, not from nature, but from wrong education, and ab- 
furd inftitutions and cuftoms. In conclution, the author pro- 
pofes various projects for the improvement of human life. 

In thefe volumes, with fome ingenious theories, which may 
at leaft ferve to amufe the reader, will be found a lagge collec. 
tion of phyfical and moral faéts, all tending to eftablith the firft. 
principle of religion. As a caveat againit athei(m, this work 
Is of great value; as a mifcellany of natural hiftory, it is 
highly entertaining ; and the Englifh public is mugh indebted 
to Dr. Hunter for giving a tranflation of it.—The fifth volume 
iS fupplemental, and contains two amuling works of fancy, the 
well known and much admired tale of Paul and Virginia, and 
Arcadia, | : 
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Art. II. Letters from Scandinavia, on the paft and prefent State of 
the Northern Nations of Europe. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 470 ig 
each. 148. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


TT! neceflity, or even the propriety, of prefaces, introductions, 

or advertifements, has fometimes been difputed, and the pre. 
valence of the cuftom has been ridiculed. In a book of any con. 
fequence, however, fome prefatory information feems almoft as 
-defirable as the ufual form of exchanging names, when ftrangers 
are.introduced to each other incompany. We donot meanto 
fay that the name of an author fhould every where be given to 
his reader: for, agreeable as the information might be to the 
latter, we are aware that very allowable motives may induce 
the former in many cafes to withhold it: but we think that 
the reader of fuch a work as that which is now before us re- 
quires that fome pa/port ~fome few introduétory lines—fhould 
inform him of the nature and pretenfions of the gueft whom he 
is about to admit to his defk: without obliging him to feek 
that fatisfaction from an intimacy which he may, afterward, 
regret that he has cultivated. On this point, however, let 
every man judge for himfelf. 

The prefent volumes commence their epiftolary details with- 
out any other preface than tke fhort title-page itfelf affords, 
The ftyle in which they are written is eafy and animated, but 
jnaccurate ; and, when the author confines himfelf to the de- 
{cription of what he has feen, he is in general entertaining and 
inftructive : but his reflections are too long, and occur too fie- 
quently : many of thofe which are of a political tendency fhew 
too little refpect for the feelings of mankind ; and the greater 
part of his obfervations confift of trui/ms, with erroneous or 
inconfiderate deductions. The letters are chiefly written from 
Peterfburgh, and relate principally to the manners and cuftoms 
of the Ruffians, Finlanders, &c. which are already well known 
tous. Details, alfo, of the late naval combats between the 
Ruffians and the Swedes are inferted. 

In the firft letter, is an account of the office of Knout-meifier 
general; from the dread of whofe corre&tion, neither fortune 
nor rank affords exemption : 

¢ I have been told, (fays the writer,) that when this officer is or- 
dered to Mofcow, which fometimes happens, as moft of the difaffefted 
or difappointed nobles have their winter refidence there, his appeat- 
ance operates like the breaking out of the plague. The public places 
are fhut up; focial intercourfe is almo{t wholly fufpended, and the 
city waiting in fearful expeftation where the blow is to fall ; for it 
well known that the knout-meifter never makes fuch journeys in vail. 
Cenfure is totally-inadequate to fuch a villanous police. Read the 
account of it, and, with me, thank Heaven that you were born a 
-Engifhman ;? We 
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We could not help feeling fome indignation when the 
guthor, in the next letter, endeavoured to palliate this deteftable 
kind of difcipline ; and too frequently we had occafion to 
notice a want of liberality and juftice in his reflections, Of 
this caft are his remarks on the generofity of the Emprefs 
to the Wolkots, two eminent actors, and men of very confi- 
derable merit. Sometimes, however, we meet with obferva- 
tions that feem to flow from a different and more happy difpo- 
{ition of ideas. “Ihe hiftory of the political ftate of Poland ia 
the fecond volume, though wanting method in the arrangement, 
argues a mind more matured than when the earlier letters were 

roduced. : 
; Ruffia affords one of the ftrongeft inftances of the certain pro 
grefs towards Civilization and improvement, which the intro- 
du&tion of commerce and letters invariably produces. Though 


{till fubje& to the mott perfect defpotifm, yet, fince the time — 


of Peter the Great, the author obferves, the government 
has in every reign been more mildly adminiftered than in the 
reign preceding :* an amendment more to be attributed to the 
gradual alteration in the character and manners of the nation, 


than to the different difpofition of the fovereigns: © Were ' 


Peter the Great to rife from the tomb and feize his former 
fceptre, his courtiers and officers would not fubmit to be pub- 
licly beaten by him without refiftance.” The fituation, how- 
ever, of fome of the lower clafles, particularly of the peafants, 
is moft deplorable: not only the poor man, but his wife and 
family, may be commanded by their mafter (the proprietor of 
the land) to perform any fervice which he pleafes to command 
them to execute. ‘Ifthe children are to be taught a trade, 
the mafter orders what that trade fhall be;’ and without the 
permiffion of the mafter they may not marry. ‘* The matters 
may order their flaves to be knouted by the public executioner 
without affigning any reafon but their own pleafure. The no- 
bility and gentry make their attendants wait with their carriages 
wherever they go, for one, or for ten hours, as it happens, let 
the cold be ever fo violent. The miferable grins of thefe half 
frozen wretches convince me it is not their choice: the coach- 
men are fometimes frozen to death upon their boxes.’ By a 
regulation of their police, however, ‘ the theatres, and all places 
of public amufement, are fhut when the cold is feventeen de- 
grees of Reaumur.’ 
Of their food, the author writes,‘ the poor people, in fummer, 
cannot afford to live upon beef ; and the fifh, at this feafon, are 
dearer, too, than in winter. The peafantry, as fubftitutes, ufe 
vegetables, efpecially the cucumber, which they eat with black 
bread.’ After a picture of fo much mifery, we little expe&ted 
to meet with a comparifon between the fituation of the Britith 
; and 
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and that of the Ruffian peafants ; in which the preference js 
given to the latter, with the following curious remark: < |f 
the Ruffian peafantry, forming the mafs of the nation, are fp 
we)}l provided for, &c. what advantage from a free conftitution 
when the fituation of the mafs of a nation we call flaves ~ 
preved to be more agreeable and happy than our own!’ 
Notwithftanding thefe and many other abfurdities, the reading 
‘ of thefe letters (from whatever fources derived) affords both in. 
formation and amufement. ‘The writer’s partiality for the 
Rouffians, indeed, has inclined him to praife, too indifcriminately, 
every thing belonging to their nation. The character which 
he has given of the prefent Emprefs, Catharine II. as far as re. 
Jates to the adminiftration of the interior concerns of the na- 
tion, fhe appears to have merited. Many inftances are related 
of her moderation, and of her regard for the welfare and happi- 
nefs of her countrymen. ‘ In the emancipation of the peafants 
on the crown lands, fhe has fet an example which, it is to be 
hoped, many of the Ruffian gentlemen will foon follow ;’ and, 
fays the author, ‘ the firft obje& in her mind, in times of peace, 
and next perbaps after that of foreign conqueft, is the diffufion of 
liberty and equality among the fubjeéts of her vaft empire.” How 
much it is to be lamented that qualities, which might be and 
are fo productive of benefit, fhould be counterbalanced by that 
vulgar vice of fovereigns, the love of dominion ; for the irra- 
tional and indefenfible gratification of which, fuch widely ex- 
tended ruin and mifery are fo unjuitly and fo unfeelingly in- 
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Art. IIT. Sermons on feveral Evangelical and Praétical Subjeds. By 
the late.Reverend and learned Samuel Morton Savage, D.D. 
To which are prefixed, Memoirs of the Life of the Author. 8vo. 
pp-.342- 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. . a 


rR worthy author of thefe fermons, though not known to 
the world by any other publications than ‘a few fingle  dif- 
eourfes, is entitled to biographical honours on account of his 
refpectable talents and character, and of the important ftation 
which he occupied as an academical preceptor. From the me- 
moirs prefixed to this volume we fhall extract a few parti- 
culars, 

Dr. S. was born in London, July 19, 1921. His family was 
related to Dr, Boulter, the Lord Primate of Ireland; and Dr. 
S. confidered himfelf as not only the direct lineal defcendant of 
John Savage, the firft Earl of Rivers of that family, by Mary 
daughter of Thomas Ogle, Efq. his fecond wife, but alfo, all the 
male-heirs of the firft marriage having failed, as undoubted 


heir male and reprefentative of the family. ee 
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« His friends had a defign to place him in the church, under the 
patronage of the Lord Primate of Ireland: but this intention was 
dropt in deference to his own fentiments, which determined him 
agatnft conformity to our eftablifhment, and led him to take his lot 
among the diflenters: particularly as his mind revolted from the 
thought of febicribing articles of faith, without previous ftudy and 
conviction of their truth. After his grammar learning was finifhed, 
he fpent a year or two in the houfe of an uncle, Mr. Toulmin, an 
eminent apothecary, in Old Gravel Lane, Wapping. But the bent 
of his mind to the miniftry renderd this fituation unpleafant to him, 
and he introduced himfelf, having no friends or connections to affift 
his wifhes, by a letter to the great and excellent Dr. Watts, foliciting 
his friendfhip : who, on receiving it, fent for him; and, difcoverin 
jn converfation the ftrong traits of learning, genius, and ferioufnefs, 
engaged to fecond his views, became his patron, and honoured him 
with an intimate friendfhip to the day of his own death. 

¢ Encouraged and affifted by Dr, Watts, he quitted his uncle, and 
entered on academical ftudies under the learned Mr. Eames, the pfin- 
cipal tutor of a feminary in London. On whofe death, in 1744, Dr. 
David Jennings, being chofen divinity profeffor, made it a condition 
of his filling that poft, that Mr. Savage, who had not then finifhed his 
academicai courfe, fhould be his colleague, to lecture on mathematics, 
natural philofophy, and other branches of literature and fcience. He 
fupported this province with reputation till 1762, when Dr. Jennings 
died, and the feminary, under the dire€tion of Mr, Coward’s truftees, 
affumed a collegiate form, and was removed to Hoxton. Mr. Savage 
was placed in the divinity chair, and had for his colleagues, in other 
branches of fcience, Dr. Kippis and Dr. Rees. 

‘ In 1742, he was chofen affiftant to the “ juftly efteemed’? Mr, 
Samuel Price, uncle to the late Dr. Richard Price; and afterwards 
was ordained co-paftor with him in the congregation of proteftant 
diffenters, in Bury-ftreet, St. Mary Axe. On Mr. Price’s death in 
1756, he became, January 2, 1757, the fole-paftor; which office he 
held with various afliftants in the pulpit, till he refigned it, after 2 
conne@tion of five and forty years, at Chriftmas, 1787.’— 

« At Midfummer 1785, Dr. Savage quitted the academy, * not 
of neceflity,’’ as he expreffed it, ** but of choice, chiefly to have m 
time to myfelf to employ it now late in the evening of life (above 64) 
in ftudies for my own perfonal fatisfaction and improvement.”’— 

‘ The degree of Bachelor in Divinity was conferred on him, at the 
defire of Dr. _ Chalmers, principal and firft profeffor in the Col- 
lege, by the Royal College of Aberdeen, April 28, 1764. Within 
a few years this compliment was followed by the grant of the highe# 
academical honour from the Marifchal college of the fame univerfity, 
who created him Doétor in Divinity in November 1767. This de- 
ferved mark of refpeé to his literary character he acknowledged in an 
handfome Latin letter,’— 

‘ Clofe application and ftudies, in the earlier periods of life, protracted 
beyond midnight, greatly affeéted the health of Dr. Savage, and in- 
jared his conftitution; which yet, being in itfelf of the firmelt tone, 
held out to an advanced period. Towards the clofe of life his health 
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gradually declined ; but his death was occafioned by a peculiar difeafe, 
‘This was a fingular obftruction in his throat, thought by the phyfician 
who attended him to be an internal {welling of the Efophagus: which 

ave the painful apprehenfion, that he mutt be ftarved to death. The 
Ex (ophagus, gradually, became fo contracted, that he was unable tg 
Swallow any nourifhment, except by fingle drops: fo that his family 
and friends had the mortification of feecing him dying by inches, and 
at length reduced to a fkeleton, and literally ftarved to death. He 
was at laft fo emaciated, that the bones abfolutely fretted the fkin to 
forenefs, and all but came through 1t*, He dicd February 21, i791, 
in the feventieth year of his age.’— 

‘«« His own religious principles were thofe of a moderate Indepen- 
dent, free from the bigotry of the high Calvinitts, and guided by 
candour in his intercourfes with his brethren of all denominations, 
without fuffering himlelf to be tranfported with the warmth of many 
of them *,””"— 

¢ His character was, peculiarly, marked by ‘* the most flri& and 
inflexible integrity, in which he was confirmed by a noble indepen. 
dence of fpirit, that would never fuffer him to ftoop to flattery, or 
any thing he thought meanor bafe, whereby he might have advanced 
his fortune and glided through the world with fewer rubs than a man 
of fuch a temper as his,”’ it was jufly obferved, ‘* muft expeé to meet 
with ¢.”” Every appearance of deceit and duplicity infpired him 
with difdain and roufed his indignation: which would often exprefs 
itfelf in ftrong cenfures of pertons whom he thought chargeable 
with it. 

¢ The unjuft afperfions, which it has been the fafhion of the day to 
caft upon the whole body of diffenters, certainly did not apply to his 
name, An early attachment to the Houfe of Hanover feems to have 
difpofed him, at afl times, to view the meafures of its cabinet in the 
moft favourable light, and to vindicate thofe which many true friends 
of the conftitution, both in the eftablifhed church and out of it, have 
been ready to confider as not moft reconcileable to its fpirit and prin- 
ciples. But Dr. Savage’s judgment on political meafures was that of 
the upright man, uninfluenced by court favour, which he fcorned to 
folicit. He has often ftrongly expreffed an honeft and patriotic ab- 
horrence and contempt of any application of the royal bounty, as it has 
been called, to ferve minifterial purpofes and to carry an eleétion de- 
fign.’— 

.. In his capacity as a tutor, befides the many aéts of friendfhip 
which he performed for particular itudents, as their neceffities might 
require, or their merit recommended them to his patronage, he acted 
with a truly liberal fpirit. As the friend of truth he encouraged free 
enquiry, and threw no difficulties in the way of thofe who honeftly 
purfued their enquiries, though they embraced views of Chriftianity 
different from his own. It may be confidered as a proof of his wifhes 
to difpoffefs the yOung mind of aLL improper biaffes, and of his love 
of impartial difcuffion, that he fixed on Dr. Watts’ chapter concerning 
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# Prejudices,” in his Logic, as the fubje& of a clafical exercife, ap- 
inting it to be tranflated into Latia by his pupils. 

« His own courfe of reading was free and unreftrained : but wifh- 
ing to fee every difficulty folved, and every objetion obviated, he was 
fometimes brought into a ftate of flu€tuation between the different ar- 

uments on controverted points ; and this, notwithftanding that his na- 
tural abilities were above the common fize, his apprehenfion quick, 
his memory retentive, and his judgment dilcriminating. His literary 
attainments were a treafure. He was pofleffed of a valuable library, 
and he made a proper ufe of it. His reading was careful and dili- 
gent; and his books, by the references and remarks written in the 
margin, bore on almoft every page ftrong proofs of the care and 
judgment with which they were perufed,’ i 


Of the Sermons here publifhed we cannot give a character 
more confonant to our own judgment, than that which Dr. 
Toulmin, the writer of the memoirs, has prefixed : 


‘As a preacher, Dr. Savage’s difcourfes were diflinguifhed by 
good fenfe, perfpicuity, precifion, and accuracy. A ferious evan- 
gelical fpirit, according to his ideas of the Chriftian fcheme, diffafed 
itfelf through them.’ 


In fentiment, without any appearance of bigotry, Dr. S.’s 
difcourfes have a tincture of what is called orthodoxy; they are 
very well characterifed in the title by the epithets evangelical 
and practical. In method, they follow the practice of the di- 
vines of the old fchoo], in arranging the diftin€ thoughts un- 
der feveral heads numerically diftinguifhed.. It may not be im- 
proper to add that the editor affures the reader, that, in carry- 
ing thefe fermons through the prefs, he has fcrupuloufly adhered 
to the author’s copies, and has by no means wifhed to fupprefs 
fentiments repugnant to his own. Only three of the fermons 


here publifhed have before appeared in print. y 





Art. IV. The Poems of Walter Savage Landor. Crown 8vo. 
pp-217. 4s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


HIS volume contains the ‘ Birth of Poefy,’ in three cantos— 

© Apology fur Satire’-—* Pyramus and Thifbe’—* Abe- 
lard to Eloife’=* An Ode on the Departure of Mary Queen 
of Scots from France’—another cde * to General Wafhing- 
ton,’"—fome * occafional Verfes,’ epigrams, imitations from 
Catullus, Latin Poems, &c. 

To deny that there are many fmooth lines in the * Birth of 
Poefy’ would be unjuft; yet we cannot compliment the au- 
thor by faying that he poflefles any great portion of poetic ge- 
nius. His imagination, though frequently wild and eccentric, 
does not appear to us to be ftrong and vigorous ; nor is it always 
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directed by judgment. Our readers may fotm fome idea ef 
the general verfification of this poem by the following extra&: 








¢ Then thou, O Linus! o’er thy pupils gone 
Didft pour melodious thy funeral moan. 

Within the temple’s confecrate abodes 

Thou thus appealedft to the cruel Gods : 

** Ye Gods! direéting dll terrene affairs 

From pure Olympian domes, devoid of cares ! 
Lo! to your thrine, oppreft by grief I come, 
From ftrong ALcrpes’ and fweet Oc PHEUs’ tomb! 
Where, heav’nly Powers! O where were ye when died 
My tender care, your progeny and pride: 

From thee, O Jove! the valiant Hero {prang, 
The tuneful poet from the God of Song. 

Well I remember in my youthful years 

The joys they gave, now equall’d by my tears! 
Well | remember, too, the warlike dance, 

The founding bow-ftring, and the quivering lance. 
Thro’ Time’s dark mift and Sorrow’s baneful dew, 
Our friendly ftrife for Glory ftill in view :—= 

But thee, my Orrueus! thee I hear rehearfe 
Our Argonautic deeds in deathlefs verfe. 

O cruel Mufes! playing on what hill, 

Or dancing heedlefs near what favour’d rill, 

Were ye, O where, when Death’s dark cloud difpread 
Around your child, your On pugs” hallow’d head ! 
Or whom now deem ye worthy to fuceeed 

With beauteous lip to blow th’ unequal reed ! 

For shat, atleaft, in yonder grott remains, 

Tho’ mate and joylefs to the drooping {wains : 

O may his lyre in heav’n obtain a place 

To charm the s, and their abodes to grace. 
For thee, O Bard! the tear fhall duly flow, 

The nymphs around thee vernal honors ftrow. 
When my cold afhes thall forgotten lie, 

And all of Linus, but the same, thal] die— 

In diftant ages be it only faid 

The laft regards to Orpheus he has paid. 

My ghoft thal wander ten from troubles free, 
Then gladly fy to Hercuces and thee. 

While they who follow our purfuits on earth, 

Shall fing, bold Hero! thy ftupendous worth: 
Thy fatal pow’r exultingly fhall fing 

O’er every monfter, every lawlefs king, 

Thus, thro’ the vifto of ten thoufand years, 

If once, perchance, the dreaded form appears ; 
Their impious fury ftands by filence checkt, 

Nor palaces, nor dens, can hide them or proteét.’ 


The Apology for Satire is a very unequal imitation of one of 
Pope’s Satires ; its objects are, THE War; and its ADvo- 
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cates. In the ftory of Pyramusand Thifbe, from Ovid, we 
meet with fome alterations, which, we conceive, might well 
have been fpared: the verfification is in general feeble. That 
Mr. Pope’s admirable Epiftle of Eloifa to Abelard fhould ex. 
cite fome emulation among fucceeding poets is not furprifing : 
but it might be fufpected that thofe who have attempted to rival 
his fame, by writing an Epiftle from Abelard to Eloifa, have 
been rather injudicious. Every onezwho is acquainted with r/ 
the hiftory of thofe unfortunate arid celebrated lovers, muft 
know that all the love was on the fide of Eloifa. Abelard was 
cold, vain, and felfifh ; little fufceptible of the tender paffions ; 
and perhaps incapable of any warm or generous emotion *, 
Of all the epiftles from Abelard to Eloifa that we have feen, 
Mr. Cawthorne’s is the beft. | 

Of Mr. L.’s pretenfions to wit and fatire, we will lay before 
our readers the following f{pecimens, from his lighter ftrains : 


INVOCATION TO THE MUSE. 
¢ Tho’ Helicon! I feldom dream 
Afide thy lovely limpid ftream, 
Nor glory that to me belong 
Or elegance, or nerve of fong, 
Or Hayley’s eafy-ambling borfe, 
Or Peter Pindar’s comic force, 
Or Mafon’s fine majettic flow, 
Or aught that pleafes one in Crowe 
Yet thus a /aucy fuppliant bard ! 
I court the Mufe’s kind regard. 
O whether, Mufe! thou pleafe to give 
My humble verfes long to live ; 
Or tell me The decrees of Fate 
Have order’d them a fhorter date,— 
I bow: yet O may every word 
Survive, however, George the Third.’ 
Of Mr. Landor’s {kill in Latin poetry, the following ex- 
tract will enable the learned reader to judge: 


* DE POETARUM INFORTUNIIS, 
© Eheu! ve tibi! wa tibi! O Poeta! 
Qui cureve vel ceftimationi 
Te Diis eff, mifelle, predicaris. 
Olim—ve tibi!l va! Senex Potta! 
AS que fanGa Poefis ac Senefus 
LE qué nunc inopes jacent. Quid, ore, 
Valent, ingenium, joci, lepores, 
Lufus, delicia, dicacitates, 
Atque omnis chorus Elegantiarum 
Que molli pede qui lubet vagantur ? 
Dum tu, quo jubet illa jeva Diva 
Hla que regit Antium, vagaris.” Ban”. 
a RE age 


* Vide Berrington’s Life of Abelard, 
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Art. V. The Story of Doofeavanta and Sakoontala. Tranflated from 
the Mahabharata, a Poem in the Sankreet Language, by Charles 
Wilkins, Efq. Originaliy publifhed in the Oriental Repertory by 
A. Dalrymple. 12zmo. pp. 115. 3s. fewed. Wingrave. 1795, 


HE late Sir William Jones fome years ago favoured the 

public with a tranflation of an Hindoo play, called Sacon. 
tala, or the fatal ring, from the original Sanfcrit of Calidas, 
the Indian Shakfpeare, which was reputed by the Pandits to be 
his mafter-piece*. ‘The fame fubjeét is here dreffed up in the 
form of a ftory or novel, although the original Mahabharata is 
called a poem. A fhort introdu&ion on Hindoo mythology 
by Mr. Dalrymple is prefixed. 

The fum of Doofhwanta’s ftory is this.——He was a valiant 
prince—the protector of the earth—~a great conqueror—and a 
juft fovereign. In his days there was no fear of thieves, no 
dread of poverty, no apprehenfion of difeafe.—The clouds 
rained in due feafon, the fruits were full of juice, and the earth 
abounded with every precious thing.—The king, in might, 
refembled Wifbnoo; in glory, Bafkhara: he was undaunted as 
the ocean, and patient as the earth: he reigned over a people 
made happy by adts founded on religion and juftice. 

It one day happened that he went to hunt in a thick foreft, 
attended by thoufands of horfemen and elephants.—The foreft 
was delightful, yet uneven and choaked up with rocks; without 
water and human inhabitants, but infefted with lions and other 
beafis of prey. Among thefe Doofhwanta and his heroes 
made a dreadful havoc, and ftrewed the foreft with arrows and 
dead carcafes. 

From this foreft they proceeded to another; which was en- 
dowed with all the beauties of nature. There was not a tree 
without fruit or flowers, not one that bore thorns, nor one that 
was not covered with birds or bees. As the king was viewing 
the beauties of this foreft, he efpied a confecrated grove and 
hermitage. I¢ was the refort of the Moonecs+. hither he 
refolved to proceed, but caufed his retinue to halt at the en- 
trance of the grove. ‘* I am going (faid he) to vifit the hermit 
** Kanwa; tarry here until I return.” On entering the 

rove he was loft in pleafure: he forgot hunger and thirft: he 
fancied himfelf in the regions of the bleft. At length he 
reached the hermitage. The hermit was not within: but 
‘sa damfel, beautiful as the goddefs Sreet, hearing one call, 
“© came forth,” drefled in the habit of religious aufterity, and 
® See Rev. Vol. 1V. N.S. p, r21. 
+ Hindoo faints or prophets. } The Hindoo Ceres. 
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hade him welcome, brought him a feat, and ferved him with 
tefrefhments. Doofhwanta, charmed with her manner, ex- 
¢laimed, ‘* Who, and of whom art thou, Fair-one! and for 
“what purpofe art thou come to this foreft? I long to know 
“ thy ftory—thou baft already ftolen away my heart.”—-* [ 
«“ am regarded, (faid fhe,) as the daughter of Kanwa.” “* How 
&“ becameft thou Ais daughter ?’’ replied the princes—** Attend, 
“6 (faid Sakoontala,) and thou fhalt hear me rejate all things 
‘relative to my birth.” Here fhe gives a long narrative of 
her origin, as fhe had heard it related by her fuppofed .father 
Kanwae The god Sakra, otherwife called Eendra*, jealous 
of the high fan&tity of Veermameetra+t, entreated the nymph 
Menaka to * tempt him with youth and beauty, with honey- 
“ words, with graceful airs and bewitching fmiles,” and fo 
divert him from his fuper-eminent devotions. The wanton 
nymph played her part fo well, that the faint was overcome; 
and the fruit of his amour was a daughter, whom Menaka 
bore, and left on the banks of the AZaleene. There fhe was 
found by Kanwa, furrounded by a flock of /akoontas, (a {pecies 
of vulture,) who had defended her from beafts of prey; for 
which reafon he called her Sakoontala; and he adopted her for 
his own child. ‘ Such (faid Sakoontala) is the ftory of my 
birth: and in this manner, O king of men, am I the daugh- 
“ terof the pious Kanwa.”—** It is evident, (faid Doofh- 
“* wanta,) that thou art born of the regal order: confent, fair 
“ damfel, to be my bride—yield to be my wife, and my whole 
“‘ kingdom fhall be thine. Come, beautiful, timid maid, let us 
“ be united by the gandharvat.” Sakoontala confents with- 
out much relu€tance, on condition that her child fhall be heir 
to his dominions. ‘To this he agrees; and they are inftantly 
* united in the bands of mutual love.” When he has ap- 
peafed her troubled mind, he takes his leave, repeatedly affuring 
her that he would fend an efcort to conduG her to his palace. 
Three complete years after his departure, Sakoontala was 
delivered of a fon, of inconceivable ftrength and beauty. At fix 
years of age, he could bind lions and tigers to the trees about 
the hermitage. It was now though, full time to fend him and 
his mother to Doofhwanta. Sakoontala, approaching the king, 
addrefles him in the following words: ‘* Let the ceremony of 
“ fprinkling with holy water be performed on this boy, O 
“ king! as a folemn introduction to the dignity of Yowva- 
“ rajya §: for this my fon, folikea divinity, is the offspring of 





* God of the vifible heavens. + Anantient Indian king. 

The gandbarva is the private-union of a mutually loving pair, 
Without the ceremony of prayer or invocation. 

§ Apparent heir to the throne. 
Rey. Nov, 1796. 7 “ our 
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“¢ our mutual Jove. Proceed according to thine own engage. 
“* ment—it was in the facred groves of Kanwa.” Although 
Doofhwanta well remembered all this, he exclaimed: © | have 
<* no remembrance of thee! who art thou, falfe pilgrim ! Ihave 
“¢ no recollection of any nuptial union with one like thee *#,” 
—-At thefe words, the pious mother ftood motionlefs. She pon. 
dered for a while, and then, cafting her eyes dire€ly on her 
hufband, fhe thus gave vent to her affliction. 

«« O mighty King, why doft thou, wittingly, and, like fome vulgar 
wretch, fearlefs of reproach, make this declaration fo contrary tg 


~ truth ?—In this affair confult thine own breait, which is the repofitory 


of truth and falfehood ; declare that which is juft, and do not defpife 
thy foul, and the Monitor who is within it !—Thou believeft thyfelf 
an independant being, and feemeft ignorant of that ancient and holy 
{pirit, who is within thee, and who is the difclofer of the finner’s ey! 
ways. In his prefence thou doeft evil. When thou committetta 
crime, thou thinkeft no one perceiveth thee; but the Divinities, and 
the inward man perceive thee.—Yama Vivafwata is the Divinity who 
blotteth out the tranfgreffions of him, with whom the divine fpirit, 
who is the witnefs within him, is well pleafed ; but he, in like manner, 
punifheth that evil doer, with whofe deeds the faid fpirit is not fatif. 
fied. ‘The Gods will not be propitious to him, whofe foul is not an 
object of their favour. O, do not defpife me, thy dutiful wife, whom 
thou, of thyfelf, didft choofe! why doft thou not thew fome regard 
for me thy lawful wife, who am worthy of thy attention? why dof 
thou thus flight me in the midft of this affembly, as though I were 
fome low-born wretch ? Surely I am not uttering my complaints in‘a 
defert! ‘Then why doft thou not hear me? If, O Doo/bauanta, thou 
wilt not anfwer me, who am thus thy petitioner, I feel that my dif. 
tracted head will prefently burft in pieces !”’ 


She then quotes many commoneplace fayings from antient 
bards, and continues thus : 


«¢ Then fuffer this boy, who gazeth on thee with fo much affection, 
to embrace and touch thee, fince there is not in nature a fenfation fo 
pleafant as the touch of achild.—From thy members proceeded this 
child: from one man is produced another man. As in aclear foun 
tain, behold, in this thy fon, thy fecond felf! As from the domeftic 
hearth is bronght a fpark to kindle the facrificial fire, fo this bpy is 
but a divided portion of thyfelf. Alas! A fportfman, wandering 
about in purfuit of game, caught me, a virgin in my father’s peace- 
ful cell! Oorvafie, and Poorvacheetee, and Sabajanya, and Minara, 
with Veefwachez, and Greetachzé, are fix great cnes among the Apjarats 
but of all thefe, the whofe name is Menaka is the greatelt, being of. 
the race of Brahma. This Ap/ara, quitting the heavens, defcended 


ee 


a a 
—————_ 








* This part of the ftory is more natural, but it is alfo more cruel, 
than that of the Drama of Calidas. There the king has forgotted 
every thing :“here he remembers every thing, but aifects igsorancts 


fer reafons of ftate. 
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ppon the earth, and by VFeefwameetra conceived and bore me. 
She was celivered of me upon the fide of the mountain Heema- 
wat; where, defticute of natural affeClion, fhe left me, as if I had 
not been hers, and went her way! Alas! what evil deeds did I for- 
merly commit, in my pre-exiftance, that I fhould have been aban- 
doned by my parcnts in my infancy, and now again by thee! But 
feeing I am thus forfaken by thee, if it be thy will, let me return to 
my peaceful hermitage 5 but it doth not become thee to abandon this 
my child, who is thine own fon.”’ 


Doofhwanta is ftill inexorable, abufes her and her mother, 
and bids her go whither inclination leads her. Sakoontala 
makes a warm reply, vindicates her own and her mother’s ho- 
nour, and tells him that, even without his aid, her fon fhall 
reign over the world. She is now about to depart, when the 
yoice of an incorporeal being, ifluing from the heavens, declares 
that fhe has fpoken the truth, and that her fon is the fon of 
Doofhwanta.—On this the king faid to his attendants: ** Ye 
“shear what the meflenger of the Gods reveals. 1 knew full 
“ well that this boy was mine own offspring ; but had I re- 
“ ceived him as fuch, upon bare affertion, the people might 


™ have doubted ; and he might have been deemed of fpurious 


“ birth.’—Such is the cataftrophe of this little ftory; which, 
in fome refpects, we cannot help thinking fuperior to the Drama 


of Calidas. ‘The tranflation may be judged by the extracts. Cred..5. 


a 





Art. VI. Almeyda, Queen of Granada. A Tragedy in Five Aés. 
By Sophia Lee. As pertormed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 
8vo. 2s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 

yas tragedy is not written with the tamenefs of the mo- 

dern fchool : the heroes can love and hate, can hazard 
actions of the fublimeft generofity and crimes of the deepeft die: 
the fituations are often fine and fometimes new; and it de- 


‘ferves to be improved into a ftock-play. The ftory is this: 


Ramirez king of Caftile has tenderly educated his captive, 
Almeyda, heirefs of the Moorith kingdom of Granada, and is 
about to relinquifh her perfon, having concluded a peace with 
her country. Abdallah, the Moorifh regent, unwilling to re- 
fign his authority to the young queen, projects her marriage 
with his fon Orafmyn, and defigns to continue ruling in theit 

name. Almeyda is in love with Alonzo, a fon of Ramirez. 
At this period the play opens. ‘The introdu€tory fcene be- 
tween Ramirez and his daughter Vitoria is too long: as thefe 
Perfonages are dropped in the progrefs of the poem, they fhould 
arrett attention as little as pofible. The feparation of Almeyda 
Hom her friend ViGtoria might have put in vibration afofter chord. 
he Moorifh proceffion, invefting her with the diadem, clofes 
es the 
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the firft a&t by a fine pageant. The fcene between Abdallah and 
Orafmyn well contrafts two vigorous charaéters ; difplaying the 
undifflembling profligate ambition of the father, and the impetuous 
fentimental generofity of the fon. His interview with Almeyda 
alfo, is well-imagined: her fcorn for a lover whom the fup. 
pofes to difdain her confent, and his gallant regret that policy 
fhould have indicated him as her fuitor, which fhe miftakes for 
a threat of-compulfion, form an ethic embarraflment which ig 
very interefting. 

Inthe third act, Alonzo arrives in difguife, and obtains aq 
interview with Almeyda, but they are overheard by Abdallah, 
who feizes and imprifons the rival of his fon. Almeyda at. 
tempts, with her attendants, to liberate Alonzo,—which is de. 
grading ; and to obtain a private interview with him in prifon, 
which, being obvioufly imprudent, is fomewhat improbable. 
By afluming the queen, fhe might equally have obtained 
accefs. 

The fourth aé& produces Abdallah offering life to Alonzo on 
the condition of his refigning Almeyda, which, with calm dig. 
nity, he refufes. ‘Then follows the matter- piece of the poetels, 
the truly heroic fcene between Alonzoand Orafmyn, in which 
the latter facrifices his national enmity, his ambition, his filial 
deference, and his love, to the pure pleafure of preferving a rival 
hero, a fellow pupil of virtue. In the greeting of Alonzo, 
the harfh expreflion, 


‘ Why would’ft thou know a name like thine renown’d, 
But oh! ualike thine, never fiain’d with murder.’ 


fhould be effaced ; and of feveral paflages the effect might be 
much heightened. After the efcape of Alonzo, Almeyda vilits 
his dungeon, and fuppofes him murdered : Abdallah furprifes her 
there. Of this whole fcene the effect is not altogether attributable 
to the poetefs ; and the loquacity of Almeyda’s grief, the narration 
of her dream, the fuddennefs of her infanity, and its obftinacy, 
give room for cenfure. When the warm Orafmyn tells het 
that Alonzo lives, why does he not, to complete the proof, tell 
her that he himfelf had attended his efcape; in order to obtain 
thorough belief, at leaft for a time, and receive a clafp of grate- 
ful exultation from the heroine? Such tranfitions of feeling af 
the moments that electrify an audience. 

In the fifth a&, Abdallah has induced Almeyda to refign the 
crown, and the Cortes of Granada to accept it under pretext of 
her infanity. When the finds that Abdallah is the heir at la% 
not Orafmyn, fhe breaks off the ceremony :—this is a fine m 
ment. The reft isa common ¢ataftrophe,—the vindictive A> 


_dallah poifons her and himfe:f. 
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Of the paflages omitted in the reprefentation, there are few 
which contribute to the pleafure of the reader.— The change 
of fcene is unneceffarily frequent.— The fpeeches of Almeyda, 
previoufly to her frenzy, are in the beit ftyle of tragedy; 


‘ Hamet.—Yet be advifed—fweet Princefs quit this place ! 
Almeyda (preffing her forebead vaguely ) 

Wi't thou then kill me? 

Hamet. Rather would I fave 
—Time will dry up theie tears—reftore your peace 
And make you joy in fafety—— 

Almeyda (turning with horror to the chafm.) 
Look there—look there ! 

Then talk to me of peace, of joy, of fafety.— 

Hamet. The favage who dares wound his fov’reign’s hearts 
Would lacerate each vein of wretched Hamet’s— 
For my fake then, if not thine own, fweet Queen, 
Fly hence! — 





Almeyda (with increafing delirium.) 

Say’ft thou to heav’n? 

Hamet. Alas! alas! 
Her reaton furely wanders! hark, I hear him, 
—By all the namelefs agonies you feel; 
Oh! pity him, deftroy’d by pitying you! 

Almeyda. Hence --hence--whoe’er you are—I will not go! 
Bat reign forever here! fupreme in forrow ! 
—The fun no more fhalJl vifit thefe fad eyes, 
Nor the wan moon prefent one foft reflection—— 
Winter no more fhal! chill—or fummer warm me3$ 
Nor innocence, nor heav’n itfelf fupply, 
One moment of delight !—but damp, cold, drops, 
Thus petrify my heart! and night eternal, 

(feivering and looking up.) 

Make vain the fenfe of fight!—now come, Abdallah, 
Behold in me Alonzo’s monument ! 

Hamet. Abdaliah comes indeed !~—his voice refounds—— 
It grows upon my ear—one chance is mine —— 
—Could I regain the cleft that lately hid us, 
He might pafs on—and J, in flight, find fafety ! 

(He treads on the torch, and flies haftily.) 
Almeyda (in frenzy.) 

How fuddenly the night falis! - Oh, my heart! 
Will no one knit thy loofen’d ftrings, and ftaunch 
The vital blood yet Aowing ? —yes one hand—— 
—Ah! no—Ramirez will to death abhor 
Almeyda’s fatal name— [Guards light in, and follow Abdallab.’) 


The retreat of this ptay from the ftage feems, in fome de- 
gree, a proof that tragedy is not, at pretent, countenanced by 


the public, Tay. 
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Art. VII. The Life of Thomas Ruddiman, A.M. the Keeper, fo 
almoft fifty Years, of the Library belonging to the Faculty of Ag. 
vocates at Edinburgh: To which are fubjomed New Anecdotes of 
Buchanan. By George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. 8vo. pp. 467 
6s. Boards. Stockdale. z 


| agree is in general a moft pleafing as well as jn. 
ftructive branch of literature. When properly and ho. 
neftly written, it unveils man to man; it difcovers the virtues 
and the vices, the noblenefs and the meannefs, of which he is 
eapable ; and it fhews how the original famenefs of human na. 
ture is varied by the operation of external caufes into ten thoy. 
fand different fhapes, and aflumes as many fhades and hues, 
Man, to be known, muft be viewed in every fituation ; and 
whenever he is fairly exhibited, whatever may have been his 
rank, ftation, or circumftances of birth or fortune, a valuable 
addition is made to fcience. Whether the record refpeéts the 
ftruggles of talents and worth through the chilling regions of 
obfcurity and penury, up to the glittering eminences of fame 
and reward; or whether it details the operations of pride and 
ambition on minds born to wealth and power: it prefents an ufe. 
ful leffon, which thofe who are expofed to exertion and virtue 
will not read in vain. It fhould be remembered, however, that 
the utility of biography muft depend on the integrity and good 
fenfe of the biographer. He fhould confider that he is not ua- 
dertaking a panegyric, but a /ife; that he fhould aflume a 
ftyle adapted to his fubject, and guard againft the temptation 
of fwelling it to an undue importance. Sometimes friendthip, 
and fometimes the vanity of authorfhip, drives the biographer 
on thefe rocks. | 

In our opinion, Mr. Chalmers has not been fufficiently at 
tentive to thefe points, in the volume before us. Much pains, 
we are ready to allow, have been taken in its compofition; 
and it abundantly evinces Mr. C.’s abilities, learning, and loy- 
alty: but there was no necefflity for its being fo much pro- 
trated ; nor was it requifite that the narrative of Ruddiman 
the grammarian, printer, and librarian, who occupied novery 
brilliant fituation, fhould be written with fo much Johnfonian 
pompofity. Here the ftately march of fyllables, and the /¢- 
quipedalia verba, fhould have been rejeéted. Yet here we find 
a itudied imitation cf Dr. Johnfon, throughout the volume; 
and no opportunity of {porting a Johnfonian period is neglected. 
We have ‘ paucity of {cholars,’ ‘ numerofity of foes,’ and ¢ effiuxion 


of years ;’ of one newfpaper we are told that ‘ it conti- 


nued its hebdomadal round ;’ and of others that ¢ they were fent 
abroad to inflame by their vehemence, or to conciliate by their 
9 wit; 
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wit; to convince by their argument, or to delude by their fo- 

hiftry ;” and the trivial circumftance of an engraving being 

reixed to the title of a book is narrated in this pompous 
phrafe! ° Splendor was added to ufefulnefs !? We could not but 
{mile at the attempts of the biographer to elevate common and 
ordinary events to peculiar notice, by the folemnity of diction 
and the glitter of metaphor; or by diving to recondite reafons 
in order to account for them. After having mentioned Dr. 
Pitcairne’s advancement in fcience and medical practice, Mr.C, 
gravely tells us that, © while he was walking on thefe emi- 
nences, he caft his eyes on Margaret, the daughter of Colonel 
James Hay, of Pitfour, whom he married ;” refpecting Ruddi+ 
man, Mr. C. acquaints us * that with all his propenfion to 
ftudy he was fond of matrimeny ;’ and that, though unable pofi- 
tively to account for fo fingular a fondnefs, he (Mr. C.) thinks 
he has difcovered two reafons, one of which muft have urged 
his hero to it; it muft have arifen, he thinks, * either from a 
defire of the fociety it gives, or from a conviction of the ufe- 
fulnefs it brings.” When Ruddiman grew old and thought of 
fettling his affairs, Mr. C. thus notices the circumftance : 
‘ The time had meantime arrived, when Ruddiman was to turn 
from the contefts and amufements of literature to more ferious 
objects ;’ and after having informed us how Mr. R. difpofed of 
his property, which was by no means In an uncommon way, he 
adds, * Such was the fettlement of Kuddiman! and fuch a fet- 
tlementevery wife man will make, before that period approaches, 
when fruition can no longer pleafe, and hope looks forward to 
brighter joys.” In one place he fpeaks of a clergyman be- 
ing made a Bifhop, and then gravely informs us * that this pro- 
motion did not prevent ficknefs from falling on him.’ 

Many little circumftances are here collected refpecting Ruddi- 
man and his family. Mr. C. tells us that James Ruddiman (the 
father) when he heard of the demife of Charles II. fhed many 
tears; that Thomas Ruddiman, our hero, remembered this 
burft of loyalty in his father; that, through a long life. he had 
a {ucceflion of dogs which were invariably called Rafal ; that 
they were fpringing amimels; that he loved a cheartul glafs, 
(but was never drunk, ) yet was not fond of clubs; thathe rofe 
early, and retired from dinner at four o’clock, when tea was fent 
tohim; that he played chefs; that he lived chiefly in his li- 
brary; and that he ufed a cémmon-place book on all occafions, 
and did not approve of the Revolution. 


* His drefs of ceremony is defcribed to me as follows, by the Rev. 
David Love, who faw Ruddiman, in Auguft 1747, at the examina- 
tion of his father’s fchool, fitting between George Logan, who was 
alittle, neat, man, and profeifor Mackie, who was tall, and thin; he 
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had on a grizzle wig, which was much curled, and but fligh 

{prinkled with powder. His coat was of cloth and of a mixed Orange 
colour; his waiftcoat, like the waiitcoat of Johnion, when he attended 
bis Irene, was of fcarlet cloth, and decorated with broad gold lace 
His fhirt was ornamented with very deep rafiies,’ : 


Let it not, however, be fuppofed that this Life of Ruddi. 
man contains nothing eife than trifling incidents exhibited in ele. 
vated language. Little things properly form a part of the nare 
rative of a man who.was in the common rank of life ; anditis 
only to be lamented that the learned author did not refle that 
the ftyle of Johnfon, which he fo frequently imitates, was not 
the beft adapted to the occafion. 

The Life of Ruddiman (who was born Odober 1674, and 
died January g, 1757) includes an important period of Scottith 
hiftory ; and it is buc juftice to fay that Mr. Chalmers has been 
indefatigable in his endeavours to illuftrate it, to trace the pro. 
grefs of literature, which is interwoven with the life and la. 
bours of his hero, and to throw as much light as poffible on 
the controverly refpeéting Buchanan and Buchanan’s hiftory, 
which Ruddiman for many years fultained. Perhaps, by the 
generality of readers, he may be thought to fpin out this 
theme to a tedious prolixity, but in Scotland it may ftill inte. 
reft. Mr. Chalmers regularly follows Ruddiman through all 
the periods or memorable epochs of his life, as a ftudent, asa 
teacher at a grammar {chool, as a grammarian, as an editor, 
as a learned printer, as a librarian, and as the proprietor of a 
new(paper ; he particularly notices his feveral publications, and 
warmly vindicates_the part which he took as a controverhial 
writer, It appears that Ruddiman was accuftomed to calcu- 
Jate, from time to time, the ftate of his finances; and his bio- 
grapher, wifely thinking that thefe proofs of the effedts of dili- 
gence, prudence,gregularity, are form a moft inftructive leflon . 


to the rifing generation, records theaa with peculiar fatisfaction, 
He obferves that 


‘ The prudence of Ruddiman, which was equal to his induftry, was 
meantime careful to accumulate for his family what he had acquired, 
during feveral years, by his labour. He grew rich, without the lofs 
of character, in proportion as he extended his indufirious occupations. 
By the minute account, which he made up of his affairs, on the sfof 
Oober 1735, it appeared, that he was then worth 1882l. §5. 2gd- 


fierling. His opulence was at that period in a very increafing pro- 


srefs: for, when he took an account of his riches, on the 2oth of 
Viay 1736, he found his wealth had increafed to 19851. 6s. 3d. fer 
ling. And it is to be recolleéted that, when he fettled his debts and 
his credits, in 1710, he valued his worldly goods at no more than 
24l. 14s. gd. fterling. He had in the meantime maintained his fa- 
mily, educated his children, and {uftained the yfual loffes of = 
gat 
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cated bufinefs. I have exhibited thefe ft2tements of confiderable 
riches, at that period, for the benefit of thofe, who may follow the 
track of Ruddiman, from dependent penury, through the paths of 
honeit diligence, and careful attention, to independent opulence.’ 


Interwoven with the account of Ruddiman as the printer of 
a newfpaper, the reader will find (in the Appendix, No. 4.) an 
amufing and inftrudtive hiftory of the origin and eftablifhment 
of thefe ufeful vehicles of intelligence, both in the northern 
and fouthern parts of Great Britain. Here Mr. Chalmers, af- 
fociating them in his mind with the idea of his tea and coffee, 
talks of the luxury of a newfpaper. No doubt newfpapers are 
a fource of general pleafure and information. To many they 
are a rea] luxury, and to fuch this account will be amufing. 
Indeed the hiftory of newfpapers is connected with that of the 
progrefs of knowlege; and in the inveftigation of this fubje& 
Mr. C. has taken great pains, 

Befides the Life of Ruddiman, various biographical fketches 
of other perfons are occafionally introduced: but to no one has 
our author fo much direéted his attention asto Buchanan, whom 
he has exhibited fomewhat at length, but notin the moft amia- 
ble colours. Of that writer’s talents and literary acquirements, 
he fpeaks with fuficient admiration ; while his heart and condu& 
are depicted as worthy of execration, Mr. C. accufes him of 
the bafeft ingratitude towards the unfortunate Mary, his kind 
benefactrefs, in attempting to convict her of murder; and of fo 
far entering into intrigues again her as to offer to {wear that the 
well-known letters, fonnets, and contracts, were of Mary’s hand 
writing, though he knew them to be forgeries ; and of becom- 
ing afterward the inftrument of Elizabeth’s deceit and Murray's 
villanies. Mr. Chalmers obferves that * they who cannot 
with Ruddiman admire Buchanan’s abilities as a writer, yet at 
the fame time defpife his character as aman, have many pre- 
judices of party to conquer, and many leffons of morality to 
learn.’ 

To this pair of portraits is appended a comparative eftimate 
of the characters of the two perfons depicted. “The work finithes 
with obferving that 


_* Ifwe were to inftitute a comparifon between Bechanan and Rud« 
diman, as to their moral characters, an accurate eftimate would pro- 
duce a remarkable diverfity, Enough has been already ftated to 
Prove, that the reputation of Buchanan has equally to apprehend the 
tattle of an injudicious friend, as the refearches of an unpropitious ad- 
verfary. Like other virtuous men, Ruddiman may be injured in his 
name by the follies of a friend, but, fuch was his life! that his worth 
has nothing to fear from the fcrutinies of an enemy. It is the 
peculiar privilege of trath, and the comfortable reficétion of inno~ 
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cence, that they need dread, neither the inquiries of the prefent, nog 
the detections of the future— 


* Truth laughs at death, 
And terrifies the killer more than kill’d. 
Lntegrity, thus armlefs, feeks his foes, 
And never needs a target, or a fword, 
Bow, or envenom’d fhafts.’ 


Some will probably think that Mr. Chalmers is too fevere op, 
Buchanan, and too enthufiafticin his admiration ot Ruddiman: 
but it muft be confefled that, in contralting the obje& of our 
Jove with that of our hate, abfolute impartiality is nearly an 
smpomibility. , 

In the Appendix, copies of curious papers and many intereft. 
ing particulars occur, which prove that Mr. C. has fpared no 
trouble in collecting materials for the work which he under. 


took. Moy, 


Arr. VIH. The Greek Verb analyfed. An Hypothefis; in which the 
Source and Structure of the Greek Language, and of Language 


in general, 7s coniidered. By W. Vincent, D.D. vo. pp.116, 
zs.6d. Ginger. 1795. 


Ww have already taken notice of this little ingenious work 

in another form, and under another title. (See Rev. 
vol. xviii. N.S. p. 308.) It is here new-modelled, improved, 
and confiderably enlarged. 

It had been objeted to the author that, although his appli 
cation of ew, in the formation of Greek verbs, fhould be ad- 
mitted, yet the inflexions of ew itfelt are ftill a myftery. This 
led him to the contemplation of e» and ess in their firft form; 
and he trufts that he has not centemplated in vain.—His fyftem 
is briefly this: . 

Taking it for granted that Exxi/ffence is the primary idea of the 
mind, and confequently the element of the verb, he infers that 
the expreffion of that idea muft be the fimpleft found which Na- 
ture can produce. He next aflumes that the found exprefled by 
the vowel E is the moft fimple of all founds, ang, as fuch, 
the moft fuitable to exprefs the primary idea; and now he not 
only aflumes, but afferts, that * the Greek epfilon, whatever 
be its found, is, fingly, the bafis for enunciating the idea of 
exiftence : 

« Let it be here obferved that I feel for a bafis in nature, and the 
afage of all the languages I am acquainted with, confirms this af- 
{umption. The Hebrew* 7 becomes FI PPMY Haia, Here, 
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Eheie, where we pronounce the 1 like an Engiih y. The Perfian 
is SHUM, EI, EST. Latin, effe. Italian, effere. French, etre, 
Englifh, is, be. Saxon, com, which is pure Greek. 

‘ In the mention of thefe I do not feek for derivation, but fimi- 
larity of found ; but if I were obliged to recur to a Hebrew origin, it 
fhould not be 94 which Dr. Sharpe, and the author of the article, 
Philology, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, have affumed, but {ys 


which, without points, is our Englifh, 1s; with points, the EXAI of 
the Greeks; the Es, ESSE of the Latins. A word, fays Bythner, 
emnis generis et perfone, Plalm vii, ver. 4. A property, which gives 
it a better title to become an univerfal bafis, than any | can difcover, 
But I feek not for caufes of derivation from foreign origins, hoping 
to find my fources clear in the language | have affumed.’ 


We confefs that we are at a lofs to perceive the force of this 
collateral fort of reafoning. There is, no doubt, fome fimi- 
jarity between the Hebrew EIE and the Greek EQ, but none 
at all between the latter and the Perfian SHuM, or the Arabic 
Euan. Will it be faid that thefe, alfo, are the fimpleft, or 
among the fimpleft founds that Nature can produce? What 
- then fhall we think of the fiplicity of fuch founds as OLMAK, 

DurMAK, BuLuNMAK, and fimilar Oriental fubftantive 
verbs? which, however, if the fub{tantive verb be ‘ a natural 
bafis of exiftence,’ have as good a claim to the appellation as 
the Greek Epfilon. 

Having aflumed the letter E for his natural bafis of exi/fence, 
Dr. Vincent now aflumes the letter O, as the next in fim- 


plicity to E, for his bafis of cau/e; and he then falls to work 
thus ; 


‘ I fay EQ reprefents the bafis of two ideas, CAUSE, EXISTENCE. 
I want to exprefs thefe two ideas without reference to part of {fpeech. 
Language does not allow this; and therefore I muft adopt a folecifm, 
and at prefent tranflate EQ by thefe two words, cause, BE. Here 
language lays me under another difficulty, for Be is an anomaly as 
well 4s a folecifm, and I ufe pe for am, as 1 muft continue to do, 
till I have conftruéted my verb. 

* But it will be afked from whence I acquire my notion ef Cau 
being univerfal in the Greek verb. I anfwer from thofe verbs in 
which itis ftill exprefled, MAYO, BAINQ, OAINQ.—MATQ, I caufe 
another to ceafe, as Il. ©, 314, tix ravoopey cygior dvd2ae TIAYOMAS, 
I caufe myfelf to ceafe. Il. @, 295, ton duvzuic ye mazerimTlavoprs. 
that is, ina neuter fenfe, J ceafe. Apply this now to the primitive 
bafis; EQ, 1 caufe tobe. EOMAI, 1 caufe myfelf to be; that is, in 
aneuterfenfe, lam. Explain this by the verb Exi#*, it will appear 
fill more evidently ; EQ, I caufe another to exilt; EOMAI, I caufe 


Ce ee cee eee -- 





* * Stephens fays in his Thefaurus, QN, ENS, non EXISTENWS. 


I co not underftand him: for though I can render gws being, and 


as EXISTING, being inexiftence ; 1 can ufe them mutually for each 
ther,’ 
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myfelf to exift; that is, in a néuter fenfe, I exift. I thall prefently 
fhew in what refpect EOMAi and EIMI are the fame, but |] now 
affert, that in every tenfe where MAI*, SAI, TAT, are terminations 
they are conftantly the object of the ation exprefled in the verb; as 
the perfon is the caufe whence the action originates. Thefe termina. 
tions are only the reprefentatives of ME, YE, E3 they are the foun. 
tain of the paflive verb, and the middle verb vanifhes out of the Jan. 
guage. 

¢ Let us now examine how EOMa! ftands in its Rru@ture; E, exj@. 
ence; O, caufe; Mor MAI, me. I fay M or Mal, becaufe I doube 


of the property of AI, and fhall neglect it for the prefent. The 


verb therefore appears in this form, i. oh, rg who is the caufe? 


I. What is the action of which I is the commencement? BE. Who, 
or what is the object? me. Now put thefle together, EOM; I am 
the caufe that exiffence [be} is to me; I caufe exiftence to me; I caufe 
me fe; | caufe me to be.’ 

We really cannot help wondering at this metaphyfical ftruc. 
ture of a verb, which is fuppofed to reprefent the moft fimple of 
allideas. Is itin the fmalleft degree probable that, when men 
began to articulate words which fhould be expreffive of their 
“Fdeas, (i.e. their fenfations,) they would form them by a pro- 
cefs like this? We believe quite the contrary. Des Cartes 
thought that he had traced logic to its u!timate fource, when he 
got to his cogito, ergo. fum: but he might have reafoned as 
foundly, and much more naturally, if he had faid /entio, erga 
fum; or moveo, ergo fum. Indeed, if there be in Nature any 
primitive idea, from which the fubftantive verb is to be derived, 
motion {eems to bid the faireft for that privilege; and we fufped 
that EQ in Greek, as well as EO in Latin, had originally that 
meaning: in which refpect we are not unwilling to let them 
both have a part in the formation of tenfes at leaft: but that 
the two letters, of which they are compofed, exprefs caufe and 
effec?, appears tous fuch a paradox as even the * fhield of hy- 
pothefis” can never fairly defend, 

Dr. V. himfelf allows that the Greek verbs rumrrw, atyw, &e. 
are not, in their prefent form, the rea] roots; and this we deem 
certain: but then is it not more natural to think that the real 
roots, fuppofe ty, Asy, are changed from nouns into verbs, by the 
fimple addition of another noyn or pronoun, (give it any term,) 
cither prefixed or affixed, than by fuch fubtle operations as our 
author employs? For our part, we have no doubt that the 
Greek verb is formed in the fame manner as the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic verb, and that in the moft fimple manner 
pofible ; namely, by the combination of two founds, exprefling 
two diftin€ ideas or things ; one of which, at leaft in the firtt 


ni ra eee ee eer oe eae ee ———S$$_ re 
« * M for Mz 4s jn reality the object, and ai infinitive: but L fpeak 
‘at prefent according to common ufage.’ 
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and fecond perfons, is always what we call a pronoun, either 
‘oined in its full length, or fhorn of fome of its parts. 

With regard to pronouns themfelves, although we cannot 
think with Dr. V. ‘ that they came late into language,’ we can 
eafily conceive a language to have at firft exifted without them. 
Infants ufe them not, and favages rarely :—but, as fuon as any 
language began to be cultivated, we believe that language foon 
had pronouns: at leaft we know not of any language without 
them, from the earlieft period of its being a written one. How 
were firft formed, we pretend not to fay: were we to build an 


hypothefis, it would be very different from that of our author. 
His fyftem is this: : 

‘ Firft perfon, Oxe, or fr/?. 

« Second perfon, Two, or fecoud, or double. 

¢ Third perfon, Z4at man or perfon. 

¢ The frit perfon is reprefented by iota, I; and if I thall not be 
thought fanciful, | wiil fay, T is the bafis of the idea expreffed by the 
word unity. Nay it reprefents an unit in all the writings f am 
acquainted with, except Greek, in which the letters become nume- 
ralsin their order. Srill, however, in Greek ® infcriptions, we find 
I] as exprefling an unit. The Latin+ numerals taken from the Do- 
rick or AZolick ftock confirm this, and explain the word msuoadiw 
better than any Greek evidence remaining.’—‘I am now only endea- 
vouring to prove that I was ufed to indicate an unit; and the next 
ftep is to introduce it into the language. This is ready done to my 
hands in the word IQNIA or IQNTE the original Dorick form com- 
pofed of 1 one, Qn deing, TE or TA truly, namely. Namely the one 
exifting ; or, the firf? exifting ; that is, the frf perfon. I now repeat 
‘that O, the caufe, is not a fragment Of lavya Or Ey»; but ufed ante- 
cedent to either, fimply as the Cau; and | think in the place of all 
the three perfons. 1 add, that INNA, compounded as it is, ac- 
counts forthe fin ETO, ETOLTE, and ETQNTE. But if t has a de- 
rivation, and is not a bafis; itis to be found in EI, the participle 
of EIM!, and fignifies the fame as above, the exz/fing, the one; and 
E!IZ, theone, fe; 14, the one, foe; EN, the one zt; declined thus, 
fill as an adjective; and EJS, EXEZA, EN, as the participle, which is 
the fame inflexion; for the £ in EEA is an interloper, as will be 
fhewn, EIS, TE, QN, EITQN, EFQN, EQ are therefore exa&ly 
the fame as IQNrE. I, namely, being the frit; namely, I the firft, 
perfon.’” 

This is certainly as fanciful a theory as the former; and, in 
our opinion, it is equally unfounded. In no antient language 
does | reprefent unity, except in the Latin: but, if it repre- 
fented unity in every language, we cannot fee how that would 
ferve the author’s purpofe. How often foever the Doctor may 





© * Marb. Choifeul Goufhier, by Barthelemy, page 41, See alfo 
Herodiarus de numeris.’ 
‘ + Sharpe’s Stru€ture, page 55.” 
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repeat that 2 in the Greek verb is not a fragment of eva, but 
@ caufe antecedent to either; we perfift in believing that itis no. 
thing elfe than tyw ipfiffimum, abridged: one of thofle winged 
words which fly too tait to leave a permanent image of all its 
component parts. ) 


His fecond perfon the Dodtor derives from AYO or ATQ, two: 


* Who is the fecond caufe? Thou. AY*, =¥, and in Latin ty 
approaching nearer than LY, to AY, from its Dorick origin Tv, ftill 
in ufe. I find the fecond caufe of an action to be the fecond perfon, 
and as it was lefs eafily underflood or referred to, by the queftion, 
Who? fo is it more univerially introduced into the verb, as EIz, 
thou be; where © is as clear, as THOU, io Englifh. 


The reader will now probably expect to find the third perfon 
derived from ress; and this is indeed what we imagined: but 
no: 

‘ IIId perfon, Or, does not exift in the nominative of the pro- 
noun fubftantive, either Greek or Latin; bat is found in the adjec- 
tive, ‘OX, fuus; the reafon is plain in all languages. Try it in 
Englifh: He felf faid of himfeif ; is quite as ftrange as oo mauss cavtor 
Or if there were fuch a nominative, in Latin, fu dicit de fe. But, is 
dixit de fe, may be ftrengthened by /2; as, ipfet¢ dixit de fe. And 
here we may obferve, by the way, that as the Latin firft and fecond 
perfor are merely Greek, fothe third perfon, fui, is merely OY, with 
the afpirate ; inftead of‘ orh. Sibiis o, with the fubftitute B, for 
v, or w, the /Eolick digamma, and the old Latins wrote fuoves for 
fuos, and fibi for fuovi, from ‘OFI, or in old letters HOFI{. The 
progrefs of this word runs é, hoi, foi; &, oF, hoi, foi, fowi, fobi, 


_ fibi; which to thofe who are acquainted with the power of the di- 


gamma, is felf-evident ; for in the initial afpirate of & we find an f, 
as in vxec, fuper; and in the middle digamma we find a w,av, ora 
3s, ad libitum. 

« But as we have no nominative cafe for the third pronoun fub- 
Gantive, we muft apply to its fubfticute, Or, the pronoun adjective; 
and I find that Ox, ufed either as an article relative, Pronoun fub- 
ftantive, or adjective, is exactly the fame word. ©, ONE, caufa que 
eft; who is the caufe? the perfon? Ille quicft. Then O, ON, the 
article relative, is Asw» é» «007 Dion was [0,]| the perfon whom I faw 
{ONTA, exifting, being,] 0, ONE the pronoun fubftantive, if it 
were extant, would be, Ille qui eft, Ille Ens, the fame as the pronoun 
adjective,’ 

This conclufion, the author thinks, © puts an end to the 
‘whole difpute of grammarians, whether Qui is [be] an article. 





- 6@ By the intervention of Z.’ 


« + Is per fe, is the etymology of fome grammarians. And fo is 
Greek, avtas ipfe, for ee" 

‘ t See Gruter, seg. Index Gram. Q_ Sandtius, 950. Voflius 
in Navs. Gruter’s Infcrip. Praetor quom foveis viatoribus. Prator 
cum fais viatoribus. See alio, Terentianus Maurus Digamma. 
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relative, Of a pronoun,” and in a note he thus analyfes it: 
© Oui iS Kas 03 gUis xat 05; and xxs may be always rendered : 
Legi Ciceronem qui dicit : 1 read Cicero x: 0, and he fays.”, We 
grant that in this and fimilar inftances gui may be exprefled by 
and he: but we can by no means allow that it may always be fo 
exprefled. In Qu: fit Mecenas—or Et quis fuit tlle, and in a 
thoufand fuch examples, can we refolve the gui into xa, or 
the guis into xa os? Indeed we are as firmly perfuaded that 
quis and gui are the Greek tg and 71, as that guingue is mevre, 
and guatuor tertapa. We are, moreover, clearly of opinion 
that the Greek articles, as they are commonly called, or pro- 
nouns as they fhould be called, o and 7, are nothing more aor 
lefs than the Hebrew NY and NN. 

Although we think Dr. V.’s bafis a fanciful fubftructure, 
we acknowlege that he has raifed on it an ingenious fyftem = 
his remarks on the permutation of letters, and the application 
of his ew and emus to account for the tenfes and moods, manifzft 
a mind capable of deep thought and fubtle combination. The 
philologift will certainly profit from reading this book, what- 
ever he may think of its principles; and therefore, though we 
concur with the Doétor in fcarcely any of his aflumptions, and 
certainly not in many of his conclufions, we recommend it to the 
attention of all Greek fcholars ; fome of whom, perhaps, may 


relifh his hypothefis. CGred..5 





Ast. 1X. Hermes Unmafeed; or, the Art of Speech founded on the 
Affociation of Words and Ideas. With an Anfwer to Dr. Vincent’s 
Hypothefis of the Greek Verb. By Captain Thomas Gunter 
Browne. izmo, pp- 128. 28, 6d. fewed. Payne. 1795. 


Art.X. HermesUnmafked; LetterslI1. andIV. containing the Myfteries 
of Metaphyfics. With an Anfwer to M. Le Prefident de Broffes’s 
Syftem of Imitative Sound. By Captain T.G. Browne. 12moe. 
pp-72- 18.6d. Ridgway. 1796. 


O* reading thefe curious pamphlets, we were ready to ex- 
claim, in the words of a Cardinal to Ariofto, Dowe diavols, 
Meffer Thomafo, avete pigliate tante coglonerie? ‘The facetious 
Captain, quitting here his regimentals, aflumes the garb of a 
literary merry-andrew ; and, in that charader, he plays off his 
artillery with dexterity and fuccefs.——This little work is caft in 
the form or letters, addrefied to James Greene, Efg. In the 
firt, Captain Browne endeavours to fhew that there is in 
reality but one part of fpeech ; and that, originally, there was 
no diftinction between the Noun and the Verb; a diftin@ion 
which Mr. Horne Tooke feemed to admit. Man, he imagines, 
at frit cxpreiled all his fenfations by mere involuntary founds : 
thefs 
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thefe muft have been various, according to the ftrength or pes 
culiar formation of the individual ; and hence the fame inftry. 
ment, acting with equal force on two men of different fenfibj- 
lity, would produce different founds: but this d fference con. 
fifted in tone, not in articulation: as the inarticulate groans of 
a perfon in pain differ from the inarticulate founds of the fame 
perfon in an extacy of delight. The interjection of! in all lane 
guages, fignifies either pain or pleafure ; and, as far as the ear is 
concerned, its different fenfes can he afcertained only by the 
tone with which it is uttered.—Captain B. thinks it probable 
that all words were once monofyllables, fpoken and underftood 
by the aflociation of ideas ; partly by tone, partly by articulation, 
and partly by adjion. This power of aflociation the favage had, 
before he could attempt to fpezk a fentence ; the fame power 
the child muft have, before he can begin to converfe, 


« Let us try the art of fpeech by this teft of affuciation—firft in 
the woods and wilds, and afterwards in the nurfery. 

« I imagine that azy found or word, well affifted by tones, and b 
the action of the hands, eyes, and Jegs, might reprefent to an intellj- 
gent favage, either the figure, or the aétion, or the voice of any 
thing or perfon, which he had formerly feen and obferved, although 
the man might not be fo divine-minded, or fo religious, as fome fas 
veges have been fuppofed.—Such is the force of the affociation of 
ideas ! 

¢ Thus it appears, that the fame word will do the office of a noun 
in one fentence, and of a verb in another ; that is, when it is ufed fo 
exprefs the full and complete idea of a thing altogether, it is then faid 
(by grammarians) to be a noun; but when it is ufed to exprefs, and 
to transfer to another word, fome particular properties or aétions only 
of the thing ; then, they would call it a verb, or an adjedtive, or an ab- 
ftra& word of fome fort.—I, for my part, call it a metaphor, when 
vfed in this abftract manner. 

‘ Now for a nurfery fcene—The child begins to talk, long before 
his power of affociation is as ftrong as his favage forefather’s was, when 
he began in the woods—the child begins to talk before his mind is 
fully Rocked with ideas. The European child is the hot-houfe plant; 
the favage is a foreft tree.—The well-taught mother does for her 
child what pure nature did for the firft talkers in the deferts. 

‘ The mother is the object ofteneft in the child’s fight ; the mother, 
when fhe fhews herielf to him, purpofely founds the word Ma! 
Ma!—and many a firanger pointing to the mother, and founding the 
{ame word, encourages the babe to cry Ma! Ma! 

« Hence the child never fees the mother, but the found or word 
Ma! is excited by affociation in his mind ; and if he wants to excite 
the fame idea elfewhere, he cries Ma! Ma! 

‘ Again: the mother pointing to the fire, repeatedly founds the 
word Fire; and the child thence affociates the found, Fire, with the 
appearance of that element,—It is probable likewife that he affociates 
the appearance of the iron grate, with the found or word Fire; for a 
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two things are joined together, and he cannot diftinguifh one from the 
other— (Oh fatal fource of error !)’ 


Such is our author’s theory; and his general conclufian is 
that verbs, even the fubftantive verb itfelt, are no more than 
the names of things, or nouns, metaphorically ufed. 

In the fecond letter, he attacks Dr. Vincent’s Analyfis of 
the Greek verb, and turns that gentleman’s hypothefis into ridi- 
cule by argument and irony. His arguments nearly coincide 
with thofe which we ufed in reviewing that work *,.—As 4 
fyecimen of his irony, we fhall give his reflections on what Dr. 
Vincent fays of the Greek augment; and of the future tenfe. 


¢ In the name of common fenfe, what are we to underftand by all 
this ?— The prefent «,1, the future cow, arid the perfect xa, are all 
from cw; yet the w in as is merely euphonic; the ¢ in srw, is the 
reprefentative of a hard breathing, he knows not why; the x in xxa 
is purely epenthetic ; and he allows he thinks lightly of every change 
of vowels. This is wonderful indeed ! 

‘ In page 71 and 72, the Doétor favs what is tantamount to a 
country-dance of words—Hand here the bafis! Cait off the caufe! 
Quick with a fragment! Here the augment! K euphonic! Now 
the digamma into figma! tT epenthetic! Now figma into theta! 
Change the vowels! Bar collifion !—-And now, behold! Any word, 
ativ fenfe, any tenfe you pleafe !” , 

In the fecond part, which confifts alfo of two letters, thé 
author gives a whimfical account and farcaftic defence of the 
Myfleries of Metaphyfics: putting it in the mouth of acobler of 

aputa. There is much archnefs in the remarks of this pre- 
tended fon of Crifpin ; with a number of allufions to our own 
ftate politicians, —not much to their honour.—The following 
extracts will give our readers a fufficient idea of the author’s 
manner : 


© Two foolith fellows were once difputing a point in Crifpiri’s hear- 
ing, when one of them faid to the other, with an affectation of can- 
dour, ‘* It is by the collifion of fentiments that we may expect to dif- 
cover the truth at laft;’’—-upon which the Cobler, who was very 
ftrong in the arms, laid hold of their two noddles, and battered them 
well together for fome minutes ;—this is the moft powerful fort of 
Collifion, fays he; now let us fee the ruth. The men begged re- 
peatedly to be releafed; but finding the Cobler was refolute, they 
both confeffed they knew nothing of the matter. Bravo! faid the 
Cobler, J never got fo near the #ruth before. 

* Indeed his comments on the ftrangenefs of this word truth were 
very remarkable, and I think, on the whole, preferable to Dr, 
Beattie’s; at leait they are more intelligible ; for, faid he, there are 
not two men or women, in either of the cities, who have annexed, or 
will annex, the fame ideas to this word ¢ruth; although it is in every 
body’s mouth. 





* See Rev. vol. xviii. p. 308. and the preceding article in this N°. 
Rev. Nov. 1796. , * Every 
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« Every body extols it to the fkies ; every body talks of the beauty, 
the holine/s, the /implicity, and the immutability of truth ; and yet it is 
known to have coft the two cities more battles and bloodfhed than any 
word in the two languages.’— 

* Moft of the comments on this word ‘ruth were heterodox, and 
cannot therefore be inferted with propriety in my Letters. 

‘ It happened that one of the Cobler’s friends was profecuted for 
publifhing fome political opinions, exactly fimilar in fubftance to thofe 
formerly publifhed by the Minifters who were then profecuting him.— 
Upon which Crifpin remarks, that it is fcarcely pofflible to write or 
fpeak twenty fentences together, which may not be deemed criminal 
by an ingenious flring of innuendos, by the rules of a good political 
grammar ; or what in fome free countries is called con/fruive treafon 
—i.¢. a malicious and far-fetched afsciation, framed in the imagina- 
tion of the profecutor. 

‘ Nay, faid he, a fingle word, a groan, a hifs, or an exclamation 
of any kind, might be dangerous, if the Court lawyers of a country 
were good hands at the trick, and well fee’d by their employers, 

« Befides, faid he, when the Minifter of a free country does not 
think it prudent to proceed publicly againft a book, he need only pri- 
vately employ a public periodical critic (whom he keeps in pay) to 
mifquote and mifreprefent the work, under the mafk of candour, pa- 
triotifm, and religion; and the book, and its author, will be fure to 
be treated accoraingly, by all men, who are taught to fancy them- 
felves friends of the church and ftate eftablifhments.,’ 


The laft letter, a very fhort one, is an anfwer to Prefident 
De Broffe’s Syftem of Imitative Sound; or rather a barter on me- 
taphyfical grammar. 

On the whole there is a large portion of good fenfe and good 
reafoning in this work, but, furely, drefled too much in the 


manner of Harlequin. Ged § 





Art. X. The Paradife of Tafte. By Alexander Thomfon, Etc. 
Author of Whift,a Poem *. 4to. pp. 130. 6s. Boards. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1796. 

V oOLTAIRE's very elegant Temple du Gott feems to have fug- 

pefted the plan of this performance ; which, however, is 
much more comprehenfive in its obje&s, and more fanciful in 
its defign. The general idea is that of a vifionary journey 
through a feries of allegerical regions or compartments, in 
which are placed the moft celebrated of antient and modern 
poets, together with a few profe-writers. Like Dante, the 
writer is accompanied by his fhadowy guide, who conducts 
him from place to place, and explains the wonders which fuc- 
ceflively rife to view. The ftyle and meafure of the verfe in 
the narration change according to the fubjeé&t; a deviation 





* See Rev. vol. vi. N.S. p. 401. 
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from uniformity which produces, perhaps, on the whole, a good 
effet, though we think it might have been more happily ma- 
a 0 poem is divided into Cantos: of which the firft, entitled 
The Library, is rather aukwardly detached from the plan of the 
work, being antecedent to the commencement of the vifionary 
tour. It is merely a brief furvey of the feveral clafles of books 
which compofe a library, characterifed in fhort varying claufes, 
in which the changes of ftrain and meafure are, to eur percep= 
tions, rather fatiguing than agreeable. 

Canto II. is entitled The Vifion, and is employed in the ufual 
defcription of the natural and fupernatural circumftances of one 
of thofe poetical vifitations. The Power of Ta/te appears to the 
poet under an angelic form, and, after fome handfome compli- 
ments on his early ftudies and his difpofition towards mental 
improvement, thus declares the purpofe of his own prefence: 

‘ Tho’ much of me, my nature, and my laws, 
In various notes my tuneful fons have fung, 

Not one has yet conceiv’d the bold defign 

To trace my progrefs from Creation’s birth 
Thro’ all the changing fcenes of place and time, 
And lead his free and animated ftrain, 

With equal vigour, thro’ the circling maze 

Of Manners and of Art.—For thee alone 

Was this great theme referv’d—nor fhall the tafk 
Be wholly left to thy unaided pow’r ; 

For I will dictate to thy lift’ning Mufe, 

And prompt thy {pirit with the daring fong. 
But come with me—for I will fhow thee firft 
The various wonders of my bright domain.’ 


It is to be obferved that the plan here fketched out is vaftly 
mhore extenfive than that which the author has really executed 5 
for which deviation, indeed, he makes an apology in his preface. 

_Taking him by the hand, the Power then inftantly conveys 
his votary to a vaft wall of adamantine rock, having one on! 
gate, the entrance to the fcenes hereafter to be defcribed. It 
opens {pontaneoufly at the will of the guide, and gives them 
admiffion, All this canto is written in blank verfe, for which 
Mr. Thomfon appears to have but an indifferent tafte. Nothing 
can be more monotonous than the common run of the lines, 
“ng have, with very few breaks, a {top or paufe at the end of 

ch. 

Canto III. begins the proper fubject of the work, or that de- 
~tiptive arrangement of authors and their performances which 
Is diGated by tafte. ‘This word ta/fe is undoubtedly very vague 
in Its fignification :—its principles are by no means fettled ; nor 
's there any reafon to believe that they can ever be rendered fo 
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precife and convincing, as to produce any thing near an unts 
formity of fentiment on the fubjects with which it is cénverfam 
At prefent, literary tafte may be loolely canfidered as the ar. 
gregate of the opinions of perfons liberally educated, and at. 
tached to ftudy, on topics of literature :—but, though there js 
a kind of general agreement in thefe points, yet it is probable 
that no two men exactly agree in their tafte as to individysl 
authors, nor would make a perfectly fimilar arrangement of their 
charaéteriftics and relative merits. ‘This is, therefore, oneiof 
the fubjects in which free allowance ought to be given as wel} as 
taken; and however we may differ in many particulars from 
the author before us, we fhall be far from magifterially correg. 
ing his jydgment by ours. 

After this preliminary remark, we proceed to fay that the title 
of this canto is The Garden of Beauty, reprefented as one of the 
divifions of the Paradife of Tafte. A rapturous defcription of | 
the charms of this enchanted place leads to a view of its inha. 
bitants, who are moftly arranged by pairs. ‘This arrangement, 
however, feems in fome meafure founded on contraft as well as 
refemblance ; otherwife, Terence and Fontaine would {carcely 
compofe the firft couple. ‘Theocritus and Gefner, Anacreon 
and Catullus, | aflo and Guarini, Racine and Rowe, Horace 
and Metaftafio, and Virgil and Pope, are the other poetical pairs 
in this garden: but the uniformity of claffification is broken by 
a quatrain of proie writers, Xenophon, Cicero, Addifon, and 
Voltaire. This canto is chiefly verfified in ten-fyllable-rhyme, 
which Mr. T. manages with fufficient harmony and eafe. The 
following lines will ferve as a fpecimen both of his painting 
and his verfe: 


¢ But now the glorious cavalcade’ was paft, 
And we the diftant river gain’d at latt, 
To which no torrent gave unwonted force, 
Nor rugged rock detain’d its gentle courfe, 
But fmooth as g!afs the peaceful waves appear, 
For ever filent, and for ever clear. 
Acrofs the ftream one fimple arch was flung, 
And o’er the flood in flender beauty hung, 
Full in the midft of which we paus’d awhile, 
And turning to the left beheld an ifle— a 
A charming ifle—which, tho’ of {malleft fize, 
Yet fix’d, and bong detain’d our wond’ring eyes z 
For lavifh Nature had affe.nbled there 
Whate’er was coftly, brilliant, rich, and rare; 
With {weet reluctance there the bathful rofe 
Appear’d her virgin beauties to difclofe, 
While the bold tulip, flaunting by her fide, 
Difplay’d, unafk’d, her many-colour’d pride ; 
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There too the orange fpread its golden bloom, 

And fill’d the circling air with rich perfume; 

And there the gorgeous peacock, proud and vain, 

Show’d the broad {plendor of his {tarry train: 

Two graceful iwans, in pureft white array’d, 

Around the ifle their filver circuit made, 

And Irts over All, for ever young, 

Her bright unfading arch of glory flung. 

In this delicious fpot, by Fate confin’d, 

Patt their fweet hours two Tuscan Bards refin’d: 

The man who firft array’d in tragic hues 

The fimple features of the Paft’ral Mufe, 

And raifing next his voice to war’s alarms, | 

Sung the fuccefs of Gop FREY’s picus arms, 

And Tancren’s lucklefs love, and fair Ak m1pa’scharms. 

He too was there, who taught his FarrHrunt Swain 

A language foreign to the rural plain ; 

And whofe refinement deck’d each brilliant part 

With much of nature, but with more of arr, 

Which alwayg charm’d the ear, and fometimes reach’d the 
heart.’ — 


The Vale of Pity is the title of CantolV. Itis characterifti- 
cally written in the elegiac meafure, and prefents elegant por- 
traitures of the following groupes and fimple figures— Sappho, 
Tibullus, Petrarch, and Shenftone; Offian alone; Euripides 
and Otway; Sophocles, Southerne, and Crebillon; Sterne 
alone; Richardfon, Rouffeau, and Gothé. 

CantoV. defcribes The Houfe of Ridicule. It is chiefly writ- 
ten in the fhort meafure of Butler and Swift, and aims (we 
think, with little fuccefs) at the broad doggrel of the one, and 
the natural familiarity of the other. The,inhabitants of this 
houfe are Ariftophanes, Plautus, and Rabelais; Martial and 
Congreve; Juvenal and Boileau; Lucian and Swift; Butler 
and Prior ; Cervantes, Moliere, and Fielding. We confefs 
that we admire this the leaft of any of the compartments of ta/fe; 
and furely the author was himfelf little under its influence, when 
he feated the firft three of his comic heroes to a mefs of hot 
porridge, which they amufe themfelves by throwing into each 
other’s face. We fhould defire to know, too, were the queftions 
worth afking, how he makes Chloe rhyme to joy, and what au- 
thority he has for the pronunciation of phili/iphic ? 

Tie Meuntain of Sublimity fucceeds, in Canto VI. Ie is 
peopled by Statius aiid Young, Lucan and Corneille ; Plato, 
Demofhenes, and Longinus; Lucretius, Thomfon, and 
Akeniide; Pindar, Dryden, and Gray ; Homer and Milton. 
Thefe perfonages are charaéterifed with more good fenfe than 
poetry, the writer’s flat blank verfe being a very unfavourable 
venicle for the fublimity of conception which would naturally ad- 
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hereto the fubject. We fhall take the liberty of fugeefting that 
the term rugged is not properly applied to Lucan’s vali fo 
though he is often extravagant in his conceptions, and harth i: 
his conftru@ion, his verfification is ufually fmooth and satay 

The writer’s idea of poetical excellence makes him rife ina 
climax from the beautiful and fublime to the fanciful ; and his 
Vilth and laft canto is entitled The Jfland of Fancy. Of this he has 
made a very pleafing allegorical fcene, exhibited in the ftanza of 
Spenfer. The poet and his guide are wafted by a livin 
winged bark to the wondrous fpot. We {hall copy fome of rn 
defcription : 


‘ Encourag’d thus, away my fears I threw, 
And faw, without difmay, the ftrangeft fight 
Was ever yet reveal’d to mortal view ; 
Two Suns, at once, in Heaven’s meridian height*, 
Of equal {plendor and of equal might— 
But oh! what tongue can all the glories tell, 
With which their influence cloth’d that land of light, 
Or from each burning orb what ardors fell, 
Where Heat’s whole ftrength appear’d omnipotent to dwell 2 


« No common warmth, indeed, had equal been 
To tinge the grafs which there luxuriant grew, 
Not, as in other lands, of vulgar green, 
But painted rich with many a brilliant hue, 
From the fierce crimfon to the gentle blue. 
Nor lefs of wonder did each flow’r difclofe 
That met our eyes, of fhape and colour new ¢ 
The lily there in purple beauty glows, 
And there, with thorns unarm’d, appears the azure rofe, 


* Nor were the trees like thofe of other foils ; 
Each barren branch was rough with golden ore, 
And each prolific blufh’d with precious fpoils ; 
The plum with fapphire fruit was cover’d o’er, 
And emeralds the vine and rubies bore ; 

Each quiv’ring leaf was a melodious tongue, 
That ftill untir’d the fweeteft notes could pour ; 
And ev’ry bird that on the branches hung, 
Accordant to the found, in human accent fungt+. 


« The rivers here no vulgar boons beftow’d ; 
Some taught their yellow waves with gold to fhine, 
While fome with honey, milk, and ne¢tar flow’d], 
And others, rolling down the richeft wine, 





© * Kas wey bear 1208 Ovo peey nMous Ooxae EURIPIDES, BACCH. 916.’ 
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Tasso, GiEr. Lis. C. xvi. St. 13.” 
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Supplied their happy Lords with draughts divine. 
Nor lefs the mountains huge did our’s furpats; 

One feem’d of glitt’ring gold a folid mine, 

Of iron one, and one of burnifh’d brafs, 

Of rugged diamond fome, and fome of polifh’d glafs. 


‘ Thus far had Fancy wild her frolics play’d 
Within the range of Matser’s lifelefs reign; 
But wonders wilder flill we now furvey’d, 
Encircled fudden by that endlefs train 
Of monftrous fhapes which ancient fables feign. 
Extended there the hideous Hound of Hell 
Pour’d from his triple throat reproaches vain ; 
There fhook their fnaky curls the Virgins fell *, 
And made each living lock with deadly venom {well. 


« To meet us next a motley monfter came, 
The Lion, Goat and Snake in one combin’d ; 
"The brutal Bull here fhar’d the human frame; 
And with his Rider there the Horfe was join’d. 
Another Steed of Nature’s genuine kind 
Tn thefe ftrange climes my chief attention drew ; 
But while my feet a near approach defign’d, 
He ftretch’d two pinions wide, and upward flew, 
And foar’d among the clouds, beyond my dazzled view. 


¢ But now to human forms we turn’d our eyes, 
Of fhape, and fize, and fubftance manifold ; 
The Prince immoveable with marble thighs +, 
The Groom of ftern, refiitlefs, iron mold, 
And the fierce Carle compos’d of pureft gold ; 
The Pygmies there we faw in dwarfifh bands, 
And ail the haughty brood of Giants old, 
From him in whofe broad front his lone eye ftands, 
To him who threatens Heav’n, and waves his hundred hands f.’ 


The human perfonages with whom he meets in the ifland are 
Ovid, Ariofto, and Spenfer; ®fchylus, Dante, Lee, and 
_ Collins ; and finally, Shakfpeare alone. That Lee fhould be 
honoured with a place here, merely for ranting the mad Alex- 
ander, will probably furprife the reader: but that the climax 
of poetical powers fhould finifh with Shakfpeare, will gratify 
every true Englifhman. ‘The reafon for which the author 
has feated our great bard in the ifland of Fancy, rather than on 
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“* Cerperus and the Gorcons are here alluded to, and in the 
Next ftanza are introduced the Cuim@Ra, the Minotaur, and 
the Centaur of antiquity, along with the Hiprocrir of 
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the hill of Sublimity, or in the regions of pathos, is given by 
the poct in thefe lines; which may be regarded as his critical 
profeffion of faith : 

‘ For every line illam’d by Fancy’s ray 

Mutt fill be priz’d, by thofe of genuine tafte, 

Beyond the fprigitly, fweet, or lofty lay, 

And ev'n from Patiion’s page will bear the palm away.’ 

Another ftanza ditmiffis the vifior, and ends the work; and 

we fhall, likewife, clofe our account of it, by briefly obferv- 
ing that it has on the whole afforded us much eniertainment, 
and imprefied us with a very refpeétful idea of the talents and 
learning of the author; though we cannot fafely recommend 
him, either from his judgment or his execution, as a fupreme 
arbiter of tafte. Be it, however, repeated and remembered that 
this is only opinion verfus opinion, in a fuit in which final fens 
tence is not likely to be pronounced. Though Tatte may 
have acknowleged laws, it has a fupreme court of appeal, in 
which the votes are too numerous ever to be colleéted ; for it 
confifts of every human being, Ay. 


—*< 





Art Xi. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Lancafter ; 
with Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement. Drawn up 
for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and internal Im. 
provement, from the Communications of Mr. John Holt, of Wal- 
ton, near Liverpool; and the additional Remarks of feveral re- 
fpeciable Gentiemen and Farmersin the County. 8vo, pp. 241, 
ss. fewed. Nicol. 1795. 

HIs being the firft of a feries of publications on the fame 
fubjects, and on the fame plan, it requires, at our hands, 
more than ufual attention. 

Though the inflitution of a Board of Agriculture was des 
voutly to be wifhed, yet we had but flender expe€tation, when 
the plan was firft agitated in Parliament, that it would have been 
fo readily and fo abruptly carried into effect. Wheels within 
wheels, however, and caufes of various kinds, but with which 
literary critics have ro concern, brought the fcheme to'bear ; 
and fetting afide all intriguing or party motives, let every man, 
who has the permanent we! fare of his country at heart, lend his 
beft fupport to this fociety. 

The object of an inftitution of this nature, we canceive, is 
twofold s—that of afcertaining the political ftate of the country 
jn refpeet to its rural affairs, with the intent of being enabled, 
as occafions may require, to furnifh Parliament with data for 
their deliberations ;—and that of examining into its agricultural 
fate, in order that the theory and practice of agriculture may 
be promoted wish greater facility and effect. 
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To forward thefe intentions, the Board was wife, we think, 
at the outfet, in endeavouring to collect fa&s,—for their own 
government, in the firft inftance ;—for the information of 
Parliament, or the executive power, whenever the occafions of 
ftate may call for them, 1n the fecond ;—and, in the end, for 
the ufe of the pra@tical farmer. 

The firft ep taken by the Board was to put into the hands 
of intelligent praCtical men, if they could find fuch,—or into 
thofe of other intelligent individuals,—certain inftructions, and 
a1 of inquiries to be made in the different counties of the 
united kingdoms: from each of which, we underftand, (a 
very few excepted,) they have confequently received a reparée 
Thefe feveral reports have been printed, for the ufe of the 
Members of the Board, and for the purpofe of diftributing in 
the counties to which they refpectively appertain ; and they are 
at prefent re-printing for public perufal. Thefe publifhed 
se-prints are what now demand our attention. 

The primary objet of our confideration is the Plan of 
thefe reports; for we are told that ¢ the other reports will 
be re-printed in the fame manner. — We can readily conceive 
that the labour of tyftematizing a fubject fo extenfive as that 
which the Board have admitted within the pale of their plan, 
and this without any afliftance from prior writers on the fame 
fubjeét, muit be extremely arduous; and, under circumftances 
fy embarrafling, we could have beftowed fome praife on the 
plan adopted by the Board of Agriculture, as a fir/? attempt :— 
but how the Board could adopt #fuch a deformity as the plan 
which they here expofe to public view, while they doubilefs 
had before them a regular whole, which, to our knowlege, 
has now ftood the teft of nearly twenty years, amd to which, 
we believe, no objection has yet been made, we are at a lofs 
even to conjecture. This part of their undertaking, the plan 
of furveving by diftricts, is evidently that on which Mr. Mar- 
fhall has been employed for many years; and the chapters and 
fections of their plan of publication are likewife adopted from 
his works, 

In the geographical defcription of the county, the Board 
have retained Mr. M.’s fubdivifions. On the management of 
eftates, too, as contra-diftinct from agriculture, we recognize 
many of his fubjeéis; with the chapter on implements mixed 
among them. Next follow arable lands and grafs, and after 
them woodlands and plantations. After thefe, the fections on 
manuring, weeding, and watering, areinferted. Next follows 
the chapter on liye-fock ; and, after this chapter xiv. Rural 
“conomy! comprifing labour, fervants, labourers, hours of labour, 
Ke, here placed far away trom implements, and the operations 
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of agriculture !—Whether we fhould fmile firft at the arrange, 
ment, or at the title, of this chapter, it would be difficult to 
fay. If anunlettered farmer, or one of his workmen, had 
conceived that there was fome fort of affinity or relationthip 
between rural economy and rural frugality! an excufe would 
readily have been granted to him:—but it is fearcely poffible 
that a committee of the Board of Agriculture could fell into 
fuch an error; unlefs, indeed, they have confounded ryra? 
economy with domeftic econcmy,—the arrangements and ma- 
nagement of an houfehold with the arrangements and management 
of a landed eftate,—of a fuite of woodlands and plantations, — 
orofafarm. Fven this isnot probable. We therefore con- 
clude that the title of this fubaltern chapter has fome meaning 
in it which does not readily appear to the mind of the reader. 

From the general plan, we now pafs to the particular report 
before us. Should not the Board have favoured the public with 
fome account of the pretenfions of their furveyor, to the arduous 
tafk which he has undertaken? Al] that we can colle@, from 
the volume itfelf, does not fatisfy us that he has either an ex. 
tenfive practical knowlege, cr an enlarged theoretic compre- 
henfion, of any one of the three principal branches of rural 
economy on which be has undertaken to convey information. 
In Horticulture, it fhould feem, the furveyor has had fome ex. 
perience ; and we meet with feveral remarks, by a Mr. Harper, 
on Agriculture, which appear to be the refult of extenfive 
practice. 

In endeavouring to convey to our readers fome idea of the 
claim which the volume under review has to public attention, 
we will firft point out a few of its more flriking defe&ts, and 
then endeavour to do juftice to the more valuable parts of its 
contents. 

As a fpecimen of the editorial pretenfions of this literary 
production, we copy the two following paflages, which occupy 
parts of the fame page (the 26th), being feparated only by a 
few lines : 

‘ Theory and practice, it muft be confeffed, are perpetually at va- 
riance, as well in Agriculture as many other purfuits. It might at 
firft fight appear, that the cuftom of granting leafes for three lives (a 
tenure that gives fuch probable fecurity to a tenant) would excite a 
degree of {pirit of improvement zemongit the holders of thefe tenures. 
Experience however proves the contrary fa&t—For leafeholds upon 
lives are generally under the mott wretched cultivation. Eafy rents 
may have produced a carelcfs indolence, and hence an averfion to en- 
terprize.’— 

‘ The ancient cuftom of granting leafes for three lives is beginning 
to difappear: It fhould feem probable that this tenure, which grants 
fo much fecurity to the tenant, would naturally excite a liberal and 
. enterprifing 
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enterprifing fpirit of hufbandry: faét however proves the reverfe of 
the propolition; the ancient leafehold eftates being almoft univerfally 
in a wretched ftate of cultivation, beyond all comparifon lefs produc- 
tive than thofe held upon thorter tenures. Eafy rents, fecure pof- 
feffion, and good land, have lulled the leafeholders into a carelefs in- 
dolence, an averfion to enterprize.’ 


We have noted other paflages of a fimilar nature, but none 
that {truck us fo forcibly as the above. Such, however, in 
the eftimation of a reviewer, are venial defects, compared with 
that of a total want of every means of reference: there is no 
table of contents,—no running title,—no index! to affift him in 
his labours, and alleviate his toil; which, to comprehend fully 
the chaotic mafs now under analyfis, is almoft intolerable. If 
we pafs over the other volumes of the intended feries more 
flightly than fome of our readers may think we fhould, the dif- 
ficulty of a more clofe infpe€tion muft plead our excufe, 

The following extracts, from the chapter on Graf, will 
fhew how little the county of Lancafter is calculated to afford 
valuable facts to the Board of Agriculture: 


‘ Although there is a mixture of arable and grafs land, yet the 
latter muft greatly preponderate, and that to fuch a degree, that it 
has been frequently afferted, that the corn raifed in Lancafhire would 
not {upport the inhabitants more than three months in the year; fo 
that the eafieft way of obtaining corn, until the county is improved, 
is to purchafe it at other markets. 

‘ The lands in the immediate vicinity of the great towns are chiefly 
employed in paiturage; at a remoter diftance, in pafturage and mea- 
dow, immenfe quantities of hay being requifite for the number of 
horfes and cows kept therein. Near fome places, fuch as Bolton, 
befides the demand {tr jands under hay and grafs, a great number of 
acres are occupied as bleaching grounds ; and throughout the whole 
of the county there are, in different places, many acres of rich land, 
covered with yarn, or cloth, under various operations.’— 

‘ At this period (1795) the diminution of arable land is likely to 
become a ferious calamity to the nation at large. The converfion of 
arable land into gra{s in this county may be imputed co feven caufes.— 
it. The enormous and immoderate wages to be obtained in the ma- 
nufactories, which has wrefted the arm of induftry from the plough._— 
2d. The confequent encreafe of the poor rates, becaufe the manufac. 
tories do not fupport their own poor; and the maoufaturers, if out 
of employment, when fick, or infirm, or aged, are fupported by 
taxes levied upon agriculture —34. By all capitals being veited in the 
working cotton initead of raifing corn.—4th. To the very abfurd ro- 
tation of crops ufed throughout the county.—sth. To the barbarous 
cuftom of keeping the fame land too long under the plough.’ 


How, then, could the refpeCtable Board fele& this, from the 
other counties of England, to be fent into the world as the 
harbinger of their fuccefsful labours? Lancafhire has long been 
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a celebrated feat of manufatiure:—but, except in the culture 
of potatoes, it has never itood forwards in any branch of culti- 
vation, and its pretenfions as a grazmmg county will appear in 
- following fhort extract from p.184 : 


The principal fatting diftriéts in this county are from Claughton 
to Hornby, a rich palture there called the Holmes, and from thence 
through that fertile vale as far as Kirkby Lonidale* ; alfo fome gen- 
tlemen’s parks, and private inclofures, but the whole of thefe amount 
to a mere trifle, compared to the confumption requifite. The defi- 
ciency is made up from the counties of Weitmoreland, Durham, 
Yorkfhire, Lincolnfhire, Derbyfhire, and Shropthire; the principality 
of Wales, the kiogdoms of Ireland and Scotland are alfo applied to, 
to fupply the county of Lancafter with beef and mutton. The 
county itfelf furnifhes a very {mali proportion of the bread and meat 
a€tually confumed there. Nay, the poultry and the pigeons are fupe 
plied from diftant parts.’ 

We will next produce a fpecimen or two of what falls within 
the department of authorfhip. In a prefixed advertifement, 
the Board difclaims all refponfibility, in the following words: 
¢ It is proper at the fame time to add, that the Board does not 
confider itfelf refponfible, for any fact or obfervation contained 
in the Reports thus re-printed, as it is impoflibie to confider 
them yet in a perfect ftate.” If the Board be not refponfible, 
to whom fhall the public look for refponfibility ? If the work 
be yet imperfect, when may the public expec to fee it other- 
wile? The furveyor may be faid to be refponfible to the Board 
for his own manufcript, but certainly not to the pudbiie tor the 
reft of the compilation, ‘The publication is profetiedly that of 
the Board; from whom, as men of fcience, the following 
round atiertions might not, perhaps, have been expe&ed; 
(P. 125.) © Hereforcfhire is ali marle;’? (P.125) © Corfe 
Lawn and the Foreft of Dean, in Gloucefterfhire, are all 
marle.’” Nowin Herefordfhire, and round Corfe Lawn, there 
is much red clay, which is called marle, and fome of it is of a 
calcareous nature: but very little of it indeed is fufficiently fo 
‘to entitle it to the name of marle, fuch as is found in Norfclk 
and Lancafhire (which, with many others, are here con- 
founded). Corfe Lawn itfelf is moftly lime-flone; fupp!ying 
the country, many miles round, with lime for the ufes of huf- 
bandry: on the fore{t of Desa, too, there is much lime- 
ftone :—but, if it were becoming to make broad affertions, we 
would fay—there is not a load of real marle in the foreft. 


——— 
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« * A calculation has been made by two perfons , who feem com- 
petent for fuch work, by knowing every farm, its fize, and nearly 


Oo 


the number of flock kepe on each; and their account is 2,000 head of 
horned cattle, and 5,0c0 of sheep.’ 
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The Board (for we muft confider it as refponfible, ) is equal- 
ly unfortunate in the Specimen of Botany. A lift of eight 
genera of grafles is printed; as the * names of the graffes moft 
common in the hay grafs of the neighbourhood of Oldham ; 
given by two members of the Botanical Society there ;’{ page 
230) and alfo of five genera; fome of which are * very com- 
mon,’ others not very common,’ in the ¢ pafture lands’ of the 
fame neighbourhood ;—without identifying the fpectes. Of 
the genus anthoxanthum, it is true, we have only one fpecies, 
and of daétylis, bolcus, and lolium, only two fpecies each: but 
of poa fefiuca, bromus, and avena, various are the fpecies, and 
various their properties in agriculture. The genus /2ffuca, for 
inftance, contains, among a variety of others, the hard fe/cue 
or black couch, (a mean herbage, where any thing elfe will 
grow,) the meadow fe/cue, one of our beft meadow grafles, and 
the flote fefcue, in whole praife much has been written with pro- 
priety. Yet, which of thefe three fpecies,—or whether any 
one of them or not,—is found very common in the hay 
grounds of Oldham, we know only by conjecture. Itis not 
printing any thing and every thing that is fent to it, which can 
eftablifh the reputation of the Board in the Courts of Literature, 
or render their labours beneficial tothe public. 

Enough of blemifhes, however, to which there might be no 
end. We therefore proceed to examine the fairer fide of this 
production. | 

It was on the culture of the potatoe, as we have before ine 
timated, that we were led to expect ufeful information in a re- 
port of the agriculture of Lancafhire; and in this refpect we 
have not been difappointed. | 

In the fection on Climate, we find the following curious in- 
formation refpecting the potatoe, which has here reached a re- 
finement of culture ; and which, in early fpring, would feem,. 
from the prices then given for it, to be an article of luxury, 


« The following particulars were taken from the memoranda of D. 
Daulby, Efq. Birch Houfe, Liverpool, refpecting fome articles pro- 
duced on the grounds of Mr. Hill, of Wallafey, in Chefhire, about 
three miles from Liverpool. ‘The articles mentioned were for the 
Liverpool market, the dates correfponding to the two days in the 
week on which the market is held, Wednetday or Saturday. It may 
be worthy of remark, that there is a general itrife betwixt the Kirk. 
dale and Wallafey gardeners, who can produce the firft early potatoe 
at Liverpool market. They generally fucceed both on the fame day. 
In the year 1790 the Chefhire gardener had, however, the ftart by 
nearly a whole week. 

* FARLY POTATOES. 
1766. June 7, 20lb. fold for 5 ¢. and 6d. per lb. 
1767. June6,  31b. fold for 144. in the whole. 


1768, 
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1768. May 14, &lb. fold for 4s. 8d, 
1769. May 13, = z!b. fold for1s. 
1770. May 23, 2b. -for 3s. 
1771. May 18, 1b. for is. 
1772. May 13, ~—1 lb. for 2s. 6d. 
¢ N. B.—From this period the early potatoes have been regularly 

fold for 2s. 6d. per Ib. when firft brought to market. 

« After this period the Regifter was extended to the following ars 

ticles; namely, 


ASPARAGUS. POTATOES. GOOSEBERRIES, 
1773. April 10. April 7. May 5. 
1774. 36 30. _ Qs 
1775- I. 1g. April 26. 
1776. 6. 17. May 2. 
4777+ ° 4. 24-6 12. 
1778. It. | 25. 9. 
1779. March 27. 3. April 10, 
3780. April 15. 20. May 6. 
1781. March 31. "14. April 21. 
1782. May 4. May 11. May 18, 
1783. April 12. I. April 30. 
1784.. ay 8. 17. May 22. 
1785. April 23. 14. 18. 
1786. 22. 13. 10. 
1787. March 28. April 11, April 28. 
1788. April 19. May 11. May 7. 
1789. 18. Q- 9. 
1790. 3. April 2. April 24. 
1791. Q- 16. 23- 
1792. 7. 25. 25. 
sie. May t. May 11. May 18. 
1794. April 15. Apnil 12. April 18. 


© From the above Regifter it appears, that the difference between 
an early or late {pring is not lefs than fix weeks; ¢. ge 


ASPARAGUS. POTATOES. GOOSEBERRIES. 
1789. March 27. April 3. April to. 
1784. May 8. May 17. May 22. 


© From this Regifter may alfo be traced, the improved cultivation of 
the early potatce upon common ground: but the potatoe at prefent 
may be truly faid to be raifed the whole year throughout, by the new 
method of heating the ftoves with ffeam. Mr. Butler, gardener 
to the Earl of Derby, at his feat at Knowfley, has praétifed this fome 
time; and Mr. Collins, late his lordfhip’s gardener, who has ground 

ear Liverpool, had, under glaffles, forced by the heat of fteam, 
Chriftmas, 1794, nearly, as he calculated, one cwt. of potatoes, ready 
totake up. But he obferved, that the procefs by fteam was too ex- 
penfive to afford any profit at the price they were ufually fold. 

« It will at this day fcarcely be credited, that when potatoes began 
to be brought to market fo early as June, the gardeners were under the 
neceflity of bringing the ftems adhering to the potatoes, for without 
this no purchafer could be gbtained. 


« A gentle- 
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¢ A gentleman who has been particularly attentive to this fubjeét, 
pbferved that, in this northern diftrict, autumnal feeds require to be 
committed to the earth one fortnight at leaft earlier than is recom. 
mended by Mawe, in his Kalendar.’ 


In the fe€tion on Cottages, we have an account of a method 
(an old one) of laying the young fhoots of potatoes, by {preading 
them on the furface, and covering them, from time to time, 
with foil: thus multiplying the number of roots. 

In the article Potatoes, the ordinary culture is givenin detail. 
We find, little, however, here, that is new, or that requires 
notice ; except that, in the fubdivifion produce, we find the fol 
lowing account of raifing early potatoes. As it appears to be 
new, we Copy it: 


‘ Upon the fame ground, from which a crop has already been 
fiken, the early feed potatoes are in fome places afterwards planted 5 
which, after being got up about November, are immediately cut up 
into fets, and preferved in oat fhells*, or faw-duft, where they re- 
main till March, when they are planted, after having had one fpit 
taken off, and planted with another, of a length fufficient to appear 
above ground in the {pace of a week. 

‘ But the moft approved method is, to cut the fets, and put them 
on a room-floor, where a ftrong current of air can be introduced at 
pleafure, the fets laid thinner, viz. about 2 lays in depth, and covered 
with the like materials, (fhells or faw-duft) about 2 inches thick: 
this fcreens them from the winter frofts, and keeps them moderately 
warm, caufing them to vegetate; but at the fame time admits air to 
ftrengthen them, and harden their fhoots, which the cultivators im- 
prove by opening the doors and windows on every opportunity af- 
forded by mild foft weather: they frequently examine them, and 
when the fhoots are {prung an inch and a half;tor 2 inches, they care- 
fully remove one half of their covering, with a wooden rake, or with 
the hands, taking care not to difturb, or break, the fhoots. Light 
is requiiite as well as air, to ftrengthen and eftablifh the fhoots; on 
which account a green-houfe has the advantage of a room, buta 
room anfwers very well with a good window or two in it, and if to 
the fun ftill better. —I{n this manner they fuffer them to remain till the 
planting feafon, giving them all the air poffible by the doors and win- 
dows, when it can be done with fafety from froft: by this method the 
fhoots at the top become green, leaves are {prung, and are moderate] 
hardy. They then plant them in rows, in the ufual method, bya 
fetting-flick, and carefully make up the cavities made by the fetting- 
ttick ; by tuis method they are enabled to bear a little froft without 
injury. The earlieft potatoe is the fuperfine white kidney +; from 
this fort, upon the fame ground, have been raifed 4 crops; having 
fets from tne repofitory ready to put in as foon as the other were 
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‘* Vulgarly called meal fhudes.’ 

‘ + The early poiatoe is a diftinét {pecies, of which there are yet 
great varieties,’ 
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taken up ; and a fifth crop is fometimes raifed from the fame lards 
the fame year, of tranfplanted winter lettuce. ‘The firit Crop had the 
advantage of acovering in frofty nights. 

« The above excellent information was communicated by J. Bluns 
dell, Ormfkirk, and has hitherto been known only amongita very few 
farmers.’ 


Under the head Jmprovement of Moffes, fome interefting par. 
ticulars refpecting the cur/ of the potatoe occur : 


« By a change of his potatoe fets from this mofs, to his cld inclofed 
Jands, Mr. Chorley preferves his crops from the curl.—His fets are 
become famous on that account, and readily purchafed for the pure 
pofe of planting by his neighbours. 

« It is with regret we add, that the curl is a general complaint this 
year (1795);5 that there is greater appearance of this difeafé among h 
the potatoe crops than have been obferved for fome years pafti—Re. 
courfe muft at laft be had to the feed for renewal ;—bulbous roots, it 
has been found by experience, decay after a certain number of years— 
«¢ Ranunculus in twenty-five, anemone in fifteen, and hyacinths in 
«© twenty-fix years®.’? After which period, no art and pains can 
preferve them, though a change of foil in the mean time is ufeful.’ 


In the chapter on Gardens and Orchards, we have fome cus 
rious particulars refpecting the goofeberry of Lancafhire ; which, 
though fomewhat foreign from the fubje& of this volume, may 
not be uninterefting to general readers : 


¢ The horticulture of this country is in many inftances fuperior te 
its agriculture. The mechanic is generally furnifhed with a fmall 
patch of ground adjoining his cottage ; and from this little fpot is 
extracted not only health, but derived pleafure, and which may nota 
little contribute to fobriety ; intemperance not unfrequently proceed- 
ing from want of recreation to fillupa vacanthour. ‘Tis {mall {pace 
is devoted to nurturing his young feedlings, trimming his more ma- 
tured plants, contemplating new varieties, in expectation of honours 
through the mediym of gained premiums. Thus ftarting at intervals 
from his more toiliome labours, the mechanic finds his ftagnating 
Aluids put in motion, and his lungs refrefhed with the fragrant breeze, 
whilft he has been thus raifing new flowers of the auricula, carnation, 
polyanthus, or pink, of the moft approved qualities in their feveral 
kinds, and which, after being raifed here, have becn difperfed over 
the whole kingdom. 

« Not only flowers but fruit have been objects of their attention 
The beft goofeberries now under cultivation had their origin in the 
county of Lancaiter; and to promote this fpirit, meetings are annu- 
ally appointed at different places, at which are public exhibitions of 
different kinds of flowers and fruits, and premiums adjuad ged. Thele 
meetings are encouraged by mafter-trade{men and gentlemen of the 
county, as tending to promote a {pirit which may occafionally be dis 
verted into a more important channel. 


> 








¢ * See Madox’s Floriit’s Directory, p. 91.” 
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« At thefe meetings, goofeberries have been produced which 
have weighed fingly 15 dwts. 10 grains, e. g. Lomax’s Vittory*. 
Wodward’s Smith * has weighed 17 dwts.; and the Royal Sove- 
reign» grown by George Cooke of Athton, near Prefton, at a meet- 
ing held 1794, weighed 17 dwts. 18 grains. 

‘ A fingle zooieberry-tree, the Manchefter rough red, in a garden 
belonging to Mr. }. Sykes, in Gateacre, inthe year 1792; yielded 
twenty-one quaris of fruit in their green flate, when they are fold at 
3d. per quart. The whole quantity weighed twenty-eight pounds 
avoirdupois +. The fpace this tree occupies was three yards, and 
allowing an equal {pace to walk round, and fuppofing an acre of eight 
yards to the rod pianted with the fame kind of trees, and producing 
the fame quantity of fruit, and fold at the fame price, the produce 
would amount to £. 426. 16s. ’ 

‘¢ Requiring but little attention, the goofeberry has lefs paid to it 
than it deferves; and the fruit being rendered in fuch abundance, 
with fo little trouble, makes it of trifling eftimation. But fince it may 
be improved in flavour, increafed in quantity, and its duration pro- 
longed, by being allowed a folitary corner in a wall, e. g. on each fide 
the nectarine or peach whilft in their infancy, and they only occupy 
afmall {pace; the goofeberry may be nailed down, trimmed, and 
trained as their companions ; but removed as foon as ever they ap- 
pear to incommode thofe anctent tenants of the walls; for the firft 
coft of a goofeberry-tree is fo trifling, that it is not worthy of notice. 

‘ Thete facts have been already proved by Daniel Daulby, Efq. of 
Birch Houfe, near Liverpool, who for fome years has had them 
planted againft the walls, befides his other plantations of ftandards. 
Befides the advantages above noticed, the fruitage feafon may be ad- 
vanced or prolonged according to the different afpeéts of the walls 5 
and an increafe of crop was thoroughly proved by this treatment in the 
year 1793, when there was a general failure throughout the kingdom, 
and goofeberries fold at the advanced price of 6d. per quart. TThofe 


trees which had the advantage of walls were loaded as fully as in the 
moft plentiful years.’ 


In fpeaking of marling, which has long been a favourite and 
fuccefsful operation in this county, (notwithftanding the infe- 
rior quality of the Lancafhire marle, as appears by the analyfis 
of Mr. Renwick, of Liverpool,) we are furnifhed with the fol- 


lowing anecdote, which we copy for the ufe of thofe whom it 
nearly concerns. 


* Talking over the fubje& of marling one day in company, the fol- 
lowing ftory was told, which ought to be preferved. 


Tee 


* * Names of goofeberries.’ 

* + To afcertain the weight of this fruit in different ftates of its 
growth, the furveyor made the following experiments upon the Man- 
cheiter red goofeberry.—1794, May 3, ‘one ale quart weighed 183 
Ounces troy.—- July 25, again from the fame tree 20 ounces.—July 15, 
215 ounces—July 29, 22 ounces.—Auguft, 214 ounces.—N. B. He 
has to repret that he did pot number the fruit.’ 

Rey. Nov. 1796. Xx ‘ A Lan- 
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¢ A Lancafhire farmer, on obterving the great weirs thar 


might be obtained from the ufe of this article in a county where its 
ufe was not known, after fome deliberation hired a farm, with intent 
to improve it by marle at his own expence. Having obtained a fuf. 
ficient length of leafe to be reimburfed, he began the operation at the 
proper feafon; but the practice was fo novel in that neighbourhood, 
as to attra¢t the attention of by-{ftanders, and was foon conveyed 
to the ears of the fteward, who immediately came over to ftop 
fuch proceedings. Arguments were in vain; for what fervice could 
dirt laid upon dirt prove? befides the injury done to his lord’s lands 
by the digging of holes, which, as 2 good fervant to his matter, it was 
his duty to prevent. , 

‘ The ftory concludes, as the farmer’s defigns were thus fruftrated, 
he, for fome trifling confideration, obtained a releafe from his con. 
tract, and left the county.’ 

On the Improvement of Moffes, this volume contains fome 
particulars which may be worthy ef the notice of thofe who 
have lands of that defcription to improve; and fome experi- 
ments on manures, by Mr. Henry Harper, late of Bank Hall, 
(whofe death is to be regretted,) are {till more worthy of atten- 
tion :—but the detail is much too long for our infertion. 

Some remarks, at confiderable length, on the Thrething 
Machine, are alfo given: but from Lancafhire, where that ma- 
chine is yet a mere ftranger, the Board could not expeé to find 
authentic and valuable information refpecting this ufeful inven- 
tion. To the borders of Scotland, where it had its origin, and 
where its ufe is eftablifhed, we muft look for inftruction. 

On Cowkeeping, we find, as might be expected in a popu- 
lous manufacturing county, fome interefting particulars: with 
a defcription of a ladtometer, for trying the quality of milk: an 
gnvention of Mr. Dicas, mathematical inftrument maker in 
Liverpool. It is very ingenious, and will, we doubt not, . be- 
come an ufeful inftrument. In this great metropolis, we think, 
affayers of milk would not be lefs ufeful than aflayers of gold, | 
or even of bread itfelf. 

Befides a plate to affift in the explanation of the JaCtometer, we 
have in this volume four other plates reprefenting a ¢ Lancathire 
bull,’ a * Lancafhire cow,’ a * Lancafhire mare,’ and a * Lan- 
cafhire hog.’ The bull and the cow ccrtainly bear fome con- 
fiderable refemblance to the bulls and eows of every county, in 
which the long-hosned breed is prevalent: but they are not at 
all chara@eriftic, the cow more efpecially, of the Lancafire 
breed. The mare isjuft one of thofe half bred mongrel brutes, 
which we fee in the bands of the lower ranks of farmers, in al- 
moft every corner of the kingdom. The hog is profeffedly of 
a mongrel breed. What is the value of fach plates ? 

Hf the Board of Agriculture would devife the means of col- 
le€ting the fuperior individuals of the animals themfelves, a” 
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moting an eafy intercourfe between the different parts of 
hee tg with aad to the improvement of thefe ufeful 
quadrupeds, fuch a meafure would confer honour on their deli- 
berations ; and, by an affociation, properly conducted, and li- 
berally fupported, this and numberlefs other public advantages 
might doubtlefs be produced. 

i is under a full conviétion of this truth, that we again call 
on every man, who has the lafting profperity of his country 
st heart, to give his fupport to the prefent Board; and to en- 
deavour to preferve its exiftence, until fome more favourable 
circumftances, than thofe which at prefent attend it, fhall en- 


able it to produce the moft beneficial effects. Mays... 





Arr. XII. Medical Extra&s. On the Nature of Health, with 
practical Obfervations : and the Laws of the Nervous and Fibrous 
Syftems. By a Friend to Improvements. 8vo. 3 Vols. (with 
Plates) 6s. each, fewed. Robinfons, &c, 1796. 

URING the progrefs of difcoveries and new fyflems, while 

the genuine philofopher keeps a careful guard over his 

mind, that it may not be hurried away by extravagant expe&t- 
ations and premature convictions, there are never wanting 
others, whofe enthufiaftic ardour cannot keep pace with the 
flowprocefs of inveftigation; andwho, greedily imbibing all fplen- 
did novelties, merely becaufe they are novelties, and little foli- 
citous about their confiftency with each other, are forward dif- 
ciples of every bold fpeculatift who dazzles their imagination. 
With fuch are often aflociated perfons who feek a ready road to 
fame by allying themfelves with the leaders of a new feét, and, 
with much parade, adopting their principles, and lending petty 
aid to their attempts. Subaltern writers, either through de- 
fign or want of judgment, contribute by pompous epithets and 
exaggerated praifes to lift thefe fecondaries into confequence $ 
and thus modeft fcience is made the inftrument of trivial vanity 
or difhoneft pretenfion. By thefe proceedings, the truly inge- 
nious are fhocked with fulfome encomiums perpetually at- 
tached to their names, and ftill more with feeing equal com- 
mendations lavifhed on perfons who are remarkable only for 
mediocrity. 

We are forry that thefe reflections fhould be called forth by 
awork which is by no means deftitute of merit and utility, 
but which, in eur opinion, fingularly exemplifies moft of the 
faults at which we have above hinted. Its great purpofe is evi- 
dently that of effeGting an union between the Brunonian and 
the pneumatic fyftems of medicine, and on that ground erecting 
a philofophical praétice of phyic, which fhall fuperfede the 
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flow and often contradiGtory inductions of particular expe. 
rience. That this converfion of medicine from an art toa 
fcience is a very defirable thing, no one will deny : but, if ever 
effedted, it will certainly not be by that eagernefs which haftily 
feizes every pretended fact that feems to coincide with a fae 
vourite hypothefis,—that paffion for novelty which gives an 
inftant preference to every thing new,—and that {pirit of parade 
which fets off in glaring colours every thing on which it 
touches, whether trifling or important. In the extraordinary 
publication before us all is oftentation,—the language, compo. 
{ition, accompaniments, and even the mode of printing. The 
matter, too, is ftrangely heterogencous ; betraying in many 
parts great want of judgment and of true tafte, not without 
flrong fymptoms of the art of bock-making. Neverthelefs, as 
we before faid, the work has confiderable value; and we thal} 
therefore not pafs it over without giving our readers more par- 
ticular information as to its contents. 

Vol. I. begins with the Progre/s of Chemifiry ; an entertain. 
ing though flight effay, and chiefly direéted to the doctrines 
relative to air, and their introduction into medical theory and 
practice. A fketch is given of all the late difcoveries in pneu- 
matic chemiftry, and of their termination in the eftablifhment 
of the new or French theory. With this is fingularly conneQed 
an account of the exhibition of calomel in fevers, attended with 
affe&tion of the liver—a practical fa&t which appears to ftand 
very much apart from the application of factitious airs, and cer- 
tainly was not derived from any conclufions refpeCting them, 
A Summary of the Pneumatic Chemifiry, entitled Part i, fuce 
ceeds; which is, in truth, an ingenious and ufeful abftraé& of 
all the revived doctrines and difcoveries relative to heat, air, 
water, and animal and vegetable matter. Part ii. treats of 
the Agency of oxygene Air in the animal Body, and the Caufe of 
vital and involuntary Adtion. It begins with a concife view of 
the whole animal economy; which, perhaps, might as well 
have been fpared, fiace it is chiefly diftinguifhed by its affeted 
and rhetorical ftyle. Then proceeding to the particular fubje@ 
of the Part, it firft relates the ftory of the black hole at Cal- 
éutta, touches next on the flave trade and its horrors, and 
brings various other fa&ts to prove the neceffity of a conftant 
fupply of frefh air—a matter which furely needs no additional 

roof! The doétrines of the chemical changes undergone by aif 
re{pired, of the circulation of the blood, of the office of the 
lungs, of animal heat, of voluntary and involuntary motion, 
and of tone in the fibres, afford abundant topi¢s for the remain- 
der of the yolume, | 
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Vol. II. contains the third Part, which treats of the Nature 
of Health and the Laws of the Fibrous Syftem. It fuitably begins 
with a developement of the Hallerian doétrines of fenfibility 
and irritability,—-the true foundation, of the Brunonian 
theory of ftimuli, which immediately follows. This is dif- 
played in a manner that is on the whole curious. and intereft- 
ing, under the heads of heat and cold, light, air, exercife, food, 
clothing, the external fenfes, the paflions, and habit. Yet 
there is much in the volume that may juftly be termed farrago ; 
and the long details of the plague in London, and of the late 
peftilential fever of Philadelphia, ferve for little elfe than to eke 
out the book. Some poetical quotations, too, might as well 
have been omitted. 

Vol. ILI. proceeds with Partiii, on the Nature of Health, and 

the Laws of organic Life. In this is formed the connection be- 
tween the Brunonian doctrine of excitement, and the late no- 
tions concerning the part which oxygene air adts in the animal 
fyftem. The laws of the former are diftin¢ctly treated, and oc- 
cafional references to the doétrines relative to the latter are 
interpofed. Many curious obfervations from various authors 
are introduced, which will entertain if they do not convince the 
reader :—but the long abftract of Captain Bligh’s narrative of 
his voyage after the mutiny on board the Bounty, occupying 
nearly 80 pages, will be thought ftrangely difproportionate to 
its purpofe,—that of illuftrating the effects of hunger. The 
recovery of drowned perfons, and the different cafes of afphyxia, 
occupy the remainder of the volume ; which, like the former, 
is a fingular compound of facts and opinions from a great va= 
riety of fources, fome applicable to the purpofe, others wide of 
it. Toeach volume is prefixed a fynoptical table of contents, 
the moft- minute that we ever remember to have feen ; being 
indeed a repetition of all the matter of the book in an abridged 
form. Its effect is often that of giving a ludicrous importance 
- trifles; and it appears to us much more oftentatious than 
uleful, 
- On the whole, we have feldom feen a work which affords 
fuch a mixture of contents to praife, and to blame. That the 
writer is capable of improvement, and that he wi// improve 
when judgment gains the afcendancy over fancy, and whena 
wholefome philofophical fcepticifm takes the place of credulity 
and the appetite for novelty, we do not quettion. 

A fourth volume is announced for publication in January 


1797: a. 
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Art. XIII. . Philofophical Tranfa&ions of the Reyal Socies 
for the Year 1795. Part. HI. 4to. 15:5. fewed. r Liat” 


AsTRONOMY. 


Defeription of a Porty Feet Reflecting Teleftope. By Dr. Herfchel, 
N°? adequate idea can be formed of the curious and compli. 
cated machinery, minutely defcribed in this paper, with. 
out having recourfe to the author’s own account of it, and to 
the plates that are annexed. As his defcription extends through 
63 pages, and the number of plates is 19, an abridgment of jt 
within our limits, would be impraéticable, and, without the 
aid of the engravings, unintelligible. The conftrudtien of the 
telefcope, and of the apparatus belonging to it, was begun in 
the year 1785 ; and, though 40 workmen were occafional] 
employed at the fame time, it was not completed till Auguk 
1789, when the author obtained an immediate recompence for 
his time and labour by the difcovery of a fixth fatellite of Sa. 
turn. 3 
Without purfuing Dr. H.’s defcription in detail, we thal] 
feleét thofe parts of it which more immediately refer to the ftruc. 
ture of his telefcope, and to the mode of applying it. The 
form of the tube of this inftrument is cylindrical. Its length is 
39 feet 4 inches, its diameter is 4 feet 10 inches, and ever 
pert of it is made ofiron. The author preferred iron to a 
ecaufe it is more durable, and becaufe the weight of a wooden 
tube muft have exceeded one of iron at leaft 3000 pounds. ‘ihe 
body of the tube is made of rolled or fheet iron ; and the fmall 
fheets, which compofe the large one of the requifite dimen- 
fions, are 3 feet 10 inches long, and about 232 inches broad: 
they are joined together without rivets, by a kind of feaming, 
which is well known to thofe who makeiron funnels for ftoves. 
When the cylindrical form of the tube was fecure, (the procefs 
for accomplifhing which the author has particularly defcribed,) 
he gave it 3 or 4 good coats of paint, both within and with- 
out, in order to preferve it from the damp air to which it was 
to be expofed. As we cannot attempt to defcribe the apparatus, 
nor the operations by which the tube was fixed in its proper 
pofition, and by which it was prepared for receiving the mir- 
ror; we proceed to mention that this mirror is of metal, 49: 
inches in diameter; and that the eoncave fide of it is reduced 
by an offset on the rim to a diameter of 48 inches of polithed 
furface. It is about 34 inches thick, and its weight, when it 
came from the caft, though it was afterward fomewhat dimi- 
nifhed by polifhing, was 2118 pounds, The fpeculum is pre- 
ferved from damp by a flat cover of tin foldered on a rim of iron, 


the diameter of which is equal to that of the iron ring — 
0 
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holds the (peculum ; and this cover is eafily fixed in its places 
or removed, by a contrivance which the author has defcribed, 

The method of obferving with this telefcope is by what the 
author calls the front view ; and the fize of the inftrument ad- 
mits of a convenient feat fixed to the end of it for this purpofe. 
This feat is moveable from the height of 2 foot = inches to 2 
feet 7 inches, in order to adapt it to the alteration which is re~ 
quired at different altitudes, and which amounts to nearly one 
foot. At the opening of the telefcope, near the place of the 
eye-glafs, is the end of a tin pipe, to which a mouth-piece is 
fo adapted, that it may conveniently come to the mouth of the 
obferver, while his eve is at the glafs. This pipe runs down 
to the bottom of the telefcope, and thence it paffes into a turn- 
ing joints afterward into a drawing tube; and out of this into 
another turning j»int, from which it proceeds by a fet of fliding 
tubes towards the front of the foundation timber. It then di- 
vides itfelf into two branches, which afcend through the floor; 
one of them paffing into the obfervatory and the other into the 
work-room, and each of them terminating in the ufual fhape 
of {peaking pipes. By thefe pipes the obferver may communi- 
cate any neceflary information, without extraordinary exertion; 
notwithftanding the numerous inflections of the pipes, and alfo 
their length, which is not lefs than 115 feet. 

The whole apparatus refts on rollers; and the foundation 
in the ground confifts of two concentric circular brick walls. 
In the centre is a large poft of oak, framed together with 
braces under ground, and walled faft with brick-work fo as to 
make it fteady. Round this centre the frame is moved hori- 
zontally by means of feveral rollers, a proper aflortment of ropes 
and pullies, and a machine adapted to the purpofe. By other 
contrivances, a vertical motion is given to the telefcope; fo 
that it may be fet to any altitude up to the very zenith. With 
the affiftance of thefe motions, and of a third lateral motion 
which the author has de/cribed, he was able to obferve Saturn 
feveral times, in the year 1789, two or three hours before its 
meridian paflage, and to keep it in view with the greateft faci- 
lity till two or three hours after the paflage ; and one perfon 
was fufficient to continue both the horizontal and vertical mos 
tions at the command of the obferver.—For a variety of other 
particulars, relating to the ftructure and ufe ot this extraordinary 


apparatus, we mutt refer to Dr. H.’s own elaborate and minute 
defcription. , 


_ Marsematies and Puirosopny, &c. 
The Binomial Theorem demonftrated by the Principles of Multipli- 


cation. By Abram Rovertion, M.A. of Chrift Church, 
Oxford, F.R.S. 
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- The importance and utility of the binomial theorem are fuff. 

ciently known ; and therefore every attempt to demonttrate jt, 
on fimple and obvious principles, is highly meritorious, ¢ 
will be fufficient to obferve, without entering into a minute de- 
tail of the contents of this paper, that the author’s method of 
demonftration is very intelligible to perfons accuftomed to ma. 
thematical procefles, and will be found equally fatisfa@ory. He 
begins with inveftigating the theor¢m, as far as it relates to the 
raifing of integral powers, and then proceeds to the more ope- 
rofe part of his plan ; which is to demonftrate the theorem, as 
it applies to the extraction of roots or the raifing of powers, 
when the exponents are vulgar fractions. The firft part, as he 
juftly obferves, might be inferred as a corollary from the 
diminution of the fecond. The paper admits of no abridg- 
ment, 


An Account of the Trigonometrical Survey carried on in the Years 
1791s 17925 1793, and 1794, by Order of his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, late Mafter General of the Ordnance. By Lieut. 
Col. Edward Williams, and Capt. William Mudge, of the 
Royal Artillery, and Mr, Ifaac Dalby. 


_ We have already noticed the progrefs of this furvey, from 
its commencement to the death of General Roy, with whom it 
{eemed to terminate.- See Rev. vol. Ixxv. p. 217, vol. Ixxvii, 
p. 180, vol. Ixxviii. p. 31. Rev. new feries, vol. iv. p. 406. 
vol. vi. p15. Though it was the more immediate objed of 
his furvey to determine the diftance between the Obfervatories 
of Greenwich and Paris, yet the fituations of many places were 
a(certained, which would ferve to facilitate the execution of the 
more enlarged plan of furveying the whole ifland of Great Britain. 
The profecution of this important bufinefs was difcontinued for 
a confiderable time; and it has been Jately undertaken princi- 
pally at the fuggeftion of the Duke of Richmond. The paper 
before us, of 177 pages, contains an account of the inftru- 
ments employed in the execution of this detign, of the ftations 
felected, the various operations performed in thefe feveral fta- 
tions, and the general refult, as far as the bufinefs has pro- 
ceeded. In the fir/ fection, we have an account of the mea- 
furement of the bafe on Hounflow Heath, with an 100 feet 
ficel chain, in the fummer of 1791. ‘The apparatus provided 
for this meafurement is defcribed, and the particulars of it are 
exhibited in atable. The fecond contains an account of the 
improvement made by Mr. Ramfden in his great theodolite, and 
a relation of the progrefs of the furvey in 1792, 1793, and 1794s 
together with the angles taken in thefe years. The feveral 


ftations, which it would be tedious to recount, are marked 
akes 
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flakes and ftones, in fuch 2 manner that they will ferve on fome 
future occafion in aid of the particulars recorded in this paper, 
for forming correct maps of the countries over which the tri- 
angles have been carried. 

In the third fe€tion, we have a recital of the operations per= 
formed foraccurately meafuring ‘the Bafe of Verification’ om Sa- 
lifbury plain, with a fteel chain of 100 feet, in the fummer of 
1794, and the particular refults are exhibited in atable. The 

nurth contains a calculation of the fides of the principal tri- 
angles, which are diftributed into 4 different clafles according 
to the fituation of the places which they comprehend. The 
fifth afcertains the direétion of the meridians at Dunnofe and 
Beachy Head, and the length of a degree of a great circle, 
perpendicular to the meridian in latitude 50° 41’; which, by a 
variety of calculations, is determined to be 61182,3 fathoms. 
From this meafurement, feveral conclufions of confiderable im~ 
portance in eftimating both the figure and the magnitude of the 
earth are deduced. The /ixth contains an account of the dif- 
tances of the ftations from the meridians of Greenwich, Beachy 
Head, and Dunnofe, and alfo from the perpendiculars to thofe 
meridians, together with the method of inveftigating them. In 
the feventh we have the fecondary triangles, in which two angles 
only have been obferved. The eighth {hews the diftances of the 
objects interfected in the courfe of the furvey from the meridians 
of Greenwich, Beachy Head, and Dunnofe, and.from the perpen- 
diculars to thofe meridians ; with their bearings, at the fevera] 
{tations, from the parallels to the meridians ; and alfo the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of thofe objects. The ninth gives us the 
heights of the {tations and the mean terreftrial. refractions in fe- 
veral tables, to which are fubjoined a variety of curious and 
ufeful remarks. 

The firft obje&, which the ingenious conducors of this furs 
vey had in view, was to determine the fituations of the principal 
points on the fea-coafl, and thofe objects which are near it; and 
this important purpofe having been accomplifhed, they have 
been able, by the interfections of churches and other edifices, to 
Jay down the whole coaft from Fairlight Head to Portfmouth. 
They farther propofe to carry on a feries of triangles to the 
Land’s End; and with this view they have feleéted five new 
ftations. We have reafon to expect, from the abilities and ap< 
plication which have been already manifefted, both in the ob- 
fervations which they have made, and thecalculations which they 
have purfued, that a furvey of the ea-coaft will foon be completed, 
and lead to an interior furvey of the country ; to which objet 


the gentlemen concerned propofe, as fpeedily as poffible, to di- 
tect their attention. 
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Obfervations on the Influence which excites the Mufcles of Animals 


to contraét, in Mr. Galvani’s Experiments. By Willi 
Charles Wells, M.D. F.R.S. y —_ 


Thefe obfervations are defigned to furnith anfwers to the 
following queftions: ‘* Does the incitement of the influenee 
which, in Mr. Galvani’s experiments, occafions the mufcles of 
animals to contract, either wholly or in part depend upon any 
peculiar property of living bodies? What are the conditions 
neceflary for the excitement of this influence? Is it eleétrical ?” 
In reply to the firft of thefe queftions, the author obferves, in 
confequence of feveral facts which he has recited, that, if the 
mutual operation of metals and moifture be fully adequate to the 
excitement of an influence capable of occafioning mufcles to 
contract, it muft follow that animals aé by their moifture alone 
in giving origin to the fame influence in Mr. G.’s experiments, 
unlefs we admit more caufes of an effe& than are fufficient for 
its production. In the difeuffion uf the fecond queftion, Dr. 
W. maintains that metals are not the only fubttances capable, 
by their application to parts of animals, of exciting the influ- 
ence which in thefe experiments occafions the mufcles to con- 
tract. Charcoal pofleffes the fame property: but this influence 
is never excited, when two metals, or one metal and charcoal, 
are neceflary for this purpofe, unlefs thefe fubftanees touch each 
ether, and are alfo in contact with fome of the fluids that are 
adapted to produce the effect. In order to excite this influence, 
it is neceflary to form a communication, by means of fome good 
condudior of electricity, between the two quantities of fluid te 
which the dry exciters are applied ; befides that which takes 
place between the fame quantities of fluid, when the dry ex- 
citers are brought into contact with each other. “The author 
conceives it probable, ¢ that motions are in no cafe produced 
by any thing pafling from the dry exciters through the mufeles 
and nerves, but that they are occafioned bv fome influence, na- 
turally contained in thofe bodies as moift fubftances, being fud- 
denly put into motion when the two ery exciters are made to 
touch both them and each other, in like manner as perfons, it 
is faid, have been killed by the motion of their proper quantity 
of the electric fluid.” He proceeds to fhew that it is not always 
neceflary to employ two dry exciters, that is, two metals, or 
one metal and charcoal, in order to occafion contradtions. 
Mufcular motions, he afferts, have been produced not only by 
a fingle metal, but likewife by charcoal alone. In the fequel, 
it appears that very flight accidents may give the power of ex- 
citing contractions to a fingle metal, which had it not before. 

As to the nature of the influence, to which the obfervations 
and experiments in this paper refer, the author agrees with 

others 
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others in allowing it to be eleGrical, on the ground that its 
condutors and thofe of eleétricity are,altogether the fame; and 
he replies to the objections of thofe few perfons who have dif- 
puted the identity of the two influences. 


bfervations on the bef? Method of producing Artificial Cold. B 
— Me. Richard Walker. s , 


The congelation of quickfilver, which 1s an interefting phx 
nomenon, and the point for afcertaining which on the {cale of 
the thermometer, ViZQ 34" is as determined as the freezin 
point of Water, is a very eafy and certain procefs by the method 
defcribed in this peper. Nothing more is neceflary than to 
procure ice in a fit form for this purpofe: and this our author 
cbtains by firft freezing water in a tube, and afterward grinding 
it into very fine powder. His apparatus is fimple, and the pro- 
cefs very expeditious : for the particula’s, we refer to the paper 
before us, and to the annexed plate. Ms. W. fubjoins an ac- 
count of a very expeditious method of freezing water by the 
evaporation of vitriolicether, ‘The temperature of the air be- 
ing 71° he ; 

« Sunk a thermometer, the bulb being covered with fine lint tied 
over it, and clipped clofe round, by dipping it in ether, and faouin 
it, to26°; then, by expofing the thermometer to the brifk thorou . 
air of an open window, to 20°; and again, by ufing fome of the fame 
ether, but which had been purified by agitating it with eight times 
its weight of water, applied exactly as in the laft experiment, the 
thermometer funk to 12°. Water tried in the fame manner; at the 
fame temperature, funk the thermometer to 56°. A whirling mo- 
tion was given to the thermometer during each experiment. The 
lint was renewed for each experiment, and the bulb required to be 
dipped into the ether thrice ; the firit time futficiently to foak it; after 
which, the thermometer was held at the window till it ceafed to fink; 
then a fecond guick immerfion, and likewife a third, expofing the 
thermometer in like manner after each immerfion. In this manner, 
a little water in a {mall tube may be frozcn prefently, by good ether 
not purified, at any time, efpecially if a {mall wire be ufed to fcratch 
or fcrape the fides of the tube below the furface of the water.’ 
Obfervations on the Struédture of the Eyes of Birds. By Mr. 

Pierre Smith, Student of Phy/ic. 

The ftructure here noticed is an irregular appearance of that 
part of the fclerotica, which immediately furrounds the cornea, 
and which is generally flat. This, on minute examination, 
appeared to confift of fcales of a bony hardnefs, lying over each 
other, and capable of motion. ‘Tendinous fibres were difco- 
vered, fpreading over the fcales, and terminating in the forma- 
tion of the four recti mufcles belonging to the eye; {o that, on 
the contraGiion of theie mufcles, a motion ot the fcales would be 
produced. The ufe of this ftruéture is thus defcribed: 


* Thefe 
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‘ Thefe fcales lying each. partly over the next, fo as to allow of 
motion, will on the contraciion of the rect mufcles inferted into, and 
covering them, move over each other, and of courfe the cornea 
which is immediately within the circle made by thefe feales, will be 
pielied forwards, or in other words rendered more convex, and thus 
the focus of the eye becomes altered, its axis being elongated. ‘This 
conttrudtion, and confequent convexity of the cornea, muft rendep 
fmall odjedis near the animal very diftin&. On thefe mofcies relax. 
ime, the elafticity of the fclerotic coat wi'l reftore the cornea to its 
original flatreis. It thus becomes fitted for viewing objeéts placed at 
a greater diftance from the eye, and this wiil be in Proportion to the 
degree of rejaxation.’ 


On welding Cafi Steel. By (earn Frankland, Bart, 
3 rR. 3. 


Tt has been generally fuppofed impoftible to weld caft fteel, 
or bar-fteel refined by fufion, either to common fteel or iron; 
and the reafon is that, in a welding heat, it runs away under 
the hammer like fand:—but, though caft fteel in a welding 
heat is too foft to bear being hammered, Sir T. Frankland has 
found, by repeated experiments, that caft fteel in a white heat, 
and iron in a welding heat, unitecompletely. When that pro- 
cefs is intended, the fteel and iron muit be heated feparately, 
and the union of the parts propofed to be joined muft be effe@- 
ed at a fingle heat. 


Experiments and Obfervations to invefligate the Nature of a Kind 
of Stcel, manufadiured at Bombay, and there called Wootz: 
with Remarks on the Properties and Compo/ition of the different 

States of Iron. By George Pearfon, M. D. F.R.S, 


‘Fhe fubftance examined in this ingenious paper is in high 
efteem among the Indians, and confidered by them as a kind of 
feel. It admits of a harder temper than any thing known in 
Bombay, and is employed for covering that part of gun-locks 
which the flint ftrikes, for cutting iron in a lathe, for cutting 
ftones, for chizzels, files, and faws, and for every other pur- 
pofe which requires exceffive hardnefs. It can only bear a very 
flight red heat, and it is incapable of being welded with iron or 
ftee]. Hence the working with wootz is fo difficult, that it 
is a feparate art from that of forging iron. The magnetical 
power may in an imperfect degree be communicated to this fub- 
itance. Such is the account of it tranfmitted by Dr. Scott of 
Bombay to the Prefident. Dr. Pearfonhas very minutely exa- 
mined and recited its mechanical and obvious properties, and 
has fubjected it to a variety of experiments with fire, with fire 
and oxygene gas conjointly, with diluted nitrous acid, and with 
diluted fulphuric acid: whence he infers that wootz is at leaft 
principally iron. In order to afcertain the particular ftate of 

iron, 
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won, called wootz, Dr. P. recites the properties and explains 
the interior ftructure of the principal different metallic ftates of 
jron; which are the three following, viz. wrought or forged 
iron, fteel, and caft or raw iron. From this inveftigation, he 
concludes that wootz approaches nearer to the ftate of fteel than 
of iron, although it poffefles fome properties of this laft fub- 
ftance :—but it is diftinguifhed from fteel by the fmall propor- 
tion of oxygene which it contains. Dr. Scott has given no 
account of the procefs for making wootz. Dr. P. however 
apprehends that it is made dire€tly from the ore, and has never 
been in the ftate of wrought iron. The ufes of this fubftance 
may be partly afcertained by its compofition and known proper- 
ties; and they may be farther difcovered by an extenfive trial 
of it in the various arts which require iron. 


The other papers contained in this volume are the following, 
viz. Obfervations on the Mode of Generation of the Kanguroo, 
with a particular Defeription of the Organs themfelves, by Everard 
Home, Efgq.—On the Converfion of Animal Subjtances into a fatty 
Matter, much refembling Spermaceti, by G. S. Gibbes, B. A.— 
Obfervations on the Grafting of Trees, by Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Efq*.—And an Abfraé of a Revifler of the Barometer, 
Thermometer, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, by Thomas 


Barker, Efq. Re-s. 





Art. XIV. bree Dialogues on the Amufements of Clergymen. Crown 
Svo. pp. 224. 33. 6d. fewed. Mefirs. White. 1796, 
FAc# of the liberal profeffions has its artificial appendages, 

aflumed for the purpofe of attracting vulgar admiration, 
which, to the difcriminating eye of philofophy, mult either ap- 
pear ridiculous mummery cr contemptible craft. It muft, at 
the fame time, be owned that to each of thefe pro‘effions be- 
longs a certain appropriate gravity and dignity of behaviour, 
which cannot be forfaken without incurring the cenfure cf in- 
congruity, and, infome degree, rendering the profefion itfel€ 
lefs refpectable. ‘This is particularly true with refpet to the 
clerical charafter. “Ihe amufements of clergymen ought cer- 
tain'y to be under the reftrictions of confiftency and decorum < 
the fubject well deferves difcuffion ; and in the dialogues now 
before us it is difcufled with good fenfe and good humour, 

The original MS. of this publication is {aid to have been 
written, towards the clofe of the Jaft century, by Dr. Jofiat 


——— 
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* This article contains many curious geveral remarks on grafting, 
founded on experiments. We fear that there is too much truth in 
Mr. K.’s obfervation, that the culture of orchard-trees is © ill under 
food in this cquntry, and worfe practifed.” 


Frampton, 
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Frampton, and to have been found among the papers in his 
library, fold about the year 1730. ‘The dialogues are given 
as real converfations between Dean Stillingfl-et, the author of 
Origines Sacra, and Dr. Frampton. We fhall not inquire 
why the Mo. has been fuffered to remain fo long unpublithed, 
nor examine whether the ftyle and the circumftances of the dia- 
logue perfeAly fuit the time at which thefe converfations are {aid 
to have happened. It is a fufficient recommendation of the 
work that it relates, in eafy and natural language, a lively 
converfation on a practical fubjeét, which does not, perhaps, 
receive attention in proportion to its importance. 

The good Dean advifes his young friend to avoid, as wholly 
inconfiftent with the clerical chara&ter, the cruel diverfions of 
bunting, fhooting, and angling with worms. Without carry. 
ing tendernefs in taking away life to a ridiculous extreme, the 
cruelty of thefe amufements, and their peculiar inconfiftency 
with the proper temper and choraGer of a Chriftian divine, are 
forcibly reprefented. The argument is enlivened with ftrokes 
of pleafantry, and with pertinent anecdotes. 

« I remember,” faid the Dean, ¢ a clergyman in a neighbourhood, 
where I once lived, who had two benefices; but he fpent little time 
at either of tiem, becaufe neither happened to be in a {porting eoun- 
try. The hunting-feaion he aiways {pent near a {quire in the parith 
next to mine, whofe difciplined pack was famous. With this gen- 
tleman, and his hounds, he lived on terms of the greateft intimacy. 
Indeed both the fquire and his dogs looked up to him as their ableft 
leader, ‘Though he was a miferable preacher, he was uncommonly 
mufical in the field; and could cheer and animate his fonorous friends 
with an eloquence beyond the hunt(man himfelf, whofe affociate he 
always was, and whofe place, on any emergency, he could amply 
fupply. He was much readier at finding a hare, than a text of fcrip- 
ture; and though he was fcarce acquainted with the face of one of his 
parifhianers, he knew exadtly the charaéter of every hound in the 
fquire’s pack ; and could run over their names with much more 
readinefs than thofe of the twelve apoftles*, He had at length the 
misfortune to break his neck at the end of a fox chafe, but not till he 
had firft broken the heart of a very amiable woman, who had unhap- 
pily connected herfelf with him. 

* Such a clergyman, ‘aid !, is hardly to be paralleled in a cen- 
tury. But in an inferior degree, | fear, there are many of our bre- 
thren, who allow themfelves great indulgence. I remember a hunt- 
ing-clergyman, who received a very proper rebuke from one of his 





¢ * Ob laugh, or mourn with me, the rueful jeft, 
A caffock’d hunt{man !|—— 
He takes the field; the mafter of the pack, ) 
Cries, Weil done, Saint—and claps him on the back. 
Js this the path of fanétity? Is this 
To ftand @ way-mack in the road to blifs? 
Cowper.’ 
brethren; 
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brethren; and which I have reafon to believe was of. fervice to him 
as long as he lived. He had been lamenting his unfortunate lot, in 
being itationed in a country where there was no hunting. The other 
looking him full in the face, faid with great gravity of countenance, 
and in a deliberate tone of voice; “* At the great day of accounts, 
the queftion will not be, where have you lived; but sow have you 
lived ?”’——All this however is carrying amufement to excefs, But 
fuppofe, Sir, when you are riding out, you happen to hear the hounds, 
is there any harm merely-in taking a little exercife with them, if you 
do not join in the riot of the chafe? 

¢ [ hate, faid the Dean, to fee a man do any thing by halves. Is 
it right, or is it wrong? If it be right, doit boldly. Ifit be wrong, 
turn your horfe another wav, and take your exercife in a contrary 
direction. Never goto the edge of a precipice. You can hardly 
help going a little farther than you intended. J remember hearing 2 
ftory of a clergyman, who was not remarkable for neglecting at leaf 
the outward part of his duty; but once unhappily forgot it through 
his love for hunting. He was eagerly engaged in a fox-chafe, when 
the fox took to earth, as they call it: on which he cried out, “* Gen- 
tlemen, | mult leave you: This puts me in mind, that I have a 
corpfe to bury at four o’clock this evening; and I fear I fhall be an 
hour too Jate.’”’——Befides, continued the Dean, you cannot well avaid, 
in this field of riot, at leaft if you are often feen in it, making an ac- 
quaintance with feveral, to whom, for your charatter’s fake, you 
would not with to be known.—But indeed, as I obferved, to mix, in 
any degree, in thefe fcenes of cruelty, and riotous exultation, is une 
becoming the clerical profefion.—Farther ftill, (to clofe my argu. 
ment with fcripture,)} I fhould with you to confider, that as many good 
people, as well as I, difapprove a clergyman’s mixing in thefe riotous 
amufements, fo of courfe it will give offence to all thefe good people. 
No man therefore, who has the honour of his profeffion at heart, 
would give offence, where the matter in queftion is of fo little confe-. 
quence as a mere amvufement. Let him confider how ftri&t St. Pael 
was in matters of this kind. St. Paul’s example is certainly not very 
fafhionable ; but with a clergyman, I fhould hope it might have fome 
weight. He gives us many hints, which come home to the point we 
are now difcuffing. Hunting was out of the queftion. He would not 
certainly have permitied Timothy or Titus to hunt, if they had been 
fodifpofed. But he forbids us to give offence in matters, that are of 
much more concern, than mereamufement. Jf meat, fays he, make 
ny brother to offend, I will eat no flefo, while the world flandeth, left I 
make my brother to offend.’ 


In the clafs of amufements which the Dean calls trifling and 
feducing, he reckons ‘card-playing. Some of the remarks on 
this fubject may, perhaps, in thefe liberal times, be thought 
rather too ftrait-laced ; yet there is certainly good-fenfe in 
what the Doétor fays concerning the effect of the general prac- 
tice of card-playing, as diftinguifhed from what is ftrictly 
called gambling, to occafion a lavifh wafte of time, to prevent 
converfation, and to fofter the felfifh paffions. Plays and pub- 
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hic affemblies, as at prefent managed, the Dean alfo excludes 
from his lift of clerical amufements. We recommend his 


fentiments to the confideration of the clergy,— particularly the 
more juvenile part of that order. E 


de 





Art. XV. The Hiftory of Catiline’s Confpiracy: with the Four Ora. 
tions of Cicero.—To which are added Notes and IIluftrations ; de- 
dicated to the Earl of Lauderdale. By George Frederic Sy dney. 
Svo. pp. 283. 5s. Boards. Longman. 1795. 


Tr our Review for Auguft 1751, vol. v. p. 204, our readers 

will find an account of a much approved tranflation of Sal- 
Juft by the late Do@or (then Mr.) Rofe ; who was too good a 
{cholar, and poffefled a tafte too correct, not to be fenfible of 
the difficulty of tranflating the concife, energetic, and fome. 
times obfcure writings of this Roman hiftorian. He, therefore, 
took great pains to preferve the due medium between a verbal 
and a paraphraftic verfion; and he executed the tafk fo well, 
that (we imagine) his tranflation will not foon be difplaced by 
a better. We have made a comparifon of that performance 
with the prefent, and we are of opinion that Mr. Sydney, if 
that be the tranflator’s real name, is not a very fuccefsful rival 
of Mr. Rofe. To give his author’s fentiments accurately, and 
to adhere to his language, as far as was confiftent with eafy ex- 
preflion and idiomatic propriety, was a tafk rather too difficult 
for this gentleman. The utmoft that he has attempted has 
been to give a diffufe and defultory reprefentation of his author’s 
meaning; and even this he has not always executed faithfully, 
for his tranflation has both omiflions and redundancies. A 


' fhort extract from the prefent work, with the correfpondent 


paflage from Mr. Rofe, will enable the claffical reader, by 
comparing them with the original, to perceive whether our deci- 
fion be juft. We thall felect a paragraph from Czefar’s fpeech: 


Mr. Sydney’s Tranflation. 
«It may be faid, who will ob- 
je&t to a decree againft the enemies 
of their country? The anfwer is 
obvious ; time may engender di{- 
content; a future day may con- 
demn the proceeding ; unforefeen 
events, and even chance, that with 
wild caprice perplexes human af- 
fairs, may give us reafon to re- 
pent. The punifhment of traitors, 
however fevere, cannot be more 
than their flagitious deeds de- 
ferve; but it behoves us, con- 
{cript 


Mr. Rofe’s Tranflation. 

‘© But you will fay, who will 
find fault with any punifhment 
decreed againit traitors to the 
ftate? I anfwer, time may, fo 
may fudden conjunétures; and 
fortune too, that governs the 
world at pleafure. Whatever 
punifhment is infliéted on thefe 
parricides, will be juftly inflitted. 
But take care, confcript fathers, 
how your prefcnt decrees may 
affect pofterity. All bad pre- 
cedents {pring from good begin- 

ning’; 











feript Fathers, to weigh well the 
coniequences before we proceed 
to judgment. Acts of ftate that 
forung from policy, and were 
perhaps expedient on the {pur of 
the occafion, have grown into 
precedents often found to be of 
evil tendency. The adminiftra- 
tion may fall into the hands of 
ignorance and incapacity, and in 
that cafe, the meafure, which at 
firft was jut and proper, becomes 
by mifapplication to other men 
and other times, the rule of bad 
policy and injuttice. 

¢ Of this truth, the Lacede- 
monians have left us a ftriking ex- 
ample: they conquered the Athe- 
nians, and, having eftablifhed a 
fupreme council of thirty, intro- 
duced anew form of government. 
Thofe magiftrates began their ca- 
reer by feizing the loofe and pro- 
figate, and, without a regular 
trial, fending them to immediate 
execution, ‘The people beheld 
the fcene with exultation, and ap- 
plauded the proceeding. But ar- 
bitrary power, thus eftablifhed, 
knew no bounds: honeft men were 
feized without diftinétion, and put 
to death with the vile and infa- 
mous. The city of Athens was 
covered with confternation, and 
the people had reafon to repent of 
their folly, in not forefeeing that 
difcretion is the law of tyrants.’ 
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nings; but when the adminiftra- 
tion is in the hands of wicked 
Or ignorant men, thefe prece- 
dents, at firft juft, are transferred 
from proper and deferving ob- 
jeQs, to fuch as are not fo. 

‘© The Lacedemonians, when 
they had conquered the Athe- 
nians, placed thirty governors 
over them; who begun their 
power by putting to death, with- 
out any trial, fuch as were re- 
markably wicked, and univerfally 
hated. The people were highly 
pleafed at this, and applauded the 
juftice of fuch executions. But 
when they had by degrees efta- 
blifhed their lawlefs authority, 
they -wantonly butchered ‘both 
good and bad without diftinc- 
tion; and thus kept the ftate in 
awe. Such was the fevere pu- 
nifhment, which the people, op- 
preffed with flavery, fuffered for 
their foolifh joy.” 


If our readers inquire what has induced this writer to attempi 
anew tranflation of Salluft, and of the four Orations of Cicers 
againft Catiline, the dedication and notes will furnifh the an- 
{wer. The writer’s object has been, not to explain and illuftrate 
either Salluft or Cicero, but to bring.an odium on the party at 
prefent in oppofition to adminiftration, by comparing their ef- 
forts towards reformation with the Catilinarian confpiracy. 
Lord Lauderdale is the principal objeét of his attack, and, as it 
should feem, ‘his Catiline ; while Mr. Pitt is the Cicero of mo- 


dern times, and the faviour of his country. 


Rev. Nov. 1796. 
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Art. XVI. Two Letters addrefed to a Member of the prefent Parlin. 
ment, on the Propofals for Peace with the Regicide Dire&ory of 
France. By the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 8vo, Pp. 188, 
38.6d. fewed. Rivingtons. 1796. 


Art. XVII. Thoughts on the Projpe& of a Regicide Peace. Ina 
Series of Letters., 8vo. pp. 131. 25.6d. Owen. 1796, 


BEFORE we proceed to confider the more important parts of 

thefe interefting and extraordinary produCtions, our atten. 
tion is naturally attra€ted by the ftrange competition which 
feems to prevail between the genuine and the furreptitious edi. 
tion. It affords the firft inftance, as far as we recolle&, ofa 
literary piracy being openly avowed and defended. Hitherto, 
No property has been thought more facred than that of an au- 
thor in his unpublifhed works. It has hitherto been thought 
juft to refpect that right to correct inaccuracy, to foften harth- 
nefs, to retract miftake, to qualify what is too general, to 
fupply what is deficient, and to ftrengthen what is weak, which 
every writer poflefles, before he fubmits his writings to the judg- 
ment of the public. Reputation is often the fole outward re- 
ward of the higheft literary excellence; and whoever, bya 
violation of truft, deprives an author of thofe means which he 
deems moft effectual for maintaining his own reputation, is 
guilty of an offence which cannot be confidered with levity by 
any cultivator or admirer of literature. 

It appears from Mr. Owen’s ftatement that he was entrufted 
with a manufcript with a view to publication; —fubjeé certainly 
to the pleafure of the author, and to every change of opinion 
which might take place in his mind. A truftee thus circum~ 
ftanced had undoubtedly no more right to publifh the work 
without the confent of the writer, than if the MS. had been 
procured by breaking open the library at Beaconsheld. The 
defence fet up by Mr. Owen not a little aggravates, in our 
opinion, the impropriety of his conduét. He informs us that 
Mr. Burke, after having made him a prefent of the profits of his 
Letter againit the Duke of Bedford, fent fome friends to de- 
mand an account of the fale of that publication. He does not 
tell us that he was a@ually compelled to refund thefe profits: 
he only affirms that he was defired to account for them ;—and 
this he offers in defence of an acknowleged breach of truft: 
fo that, according to the morality of his cafuift, the bare at- 
tempt of A. to revoke a gift of mere generofity towards B. 
will entitle B. to commit an at of flagrant injuftice towards 
A. It is but candour, however, to ftate that the preface, 
which contains this unfatisfaétory vindication, has every mark 


of not having been written by Mr. Owen himfelf. It yet 
thing 
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thing of the plain fenfe of a tradefman: but it has the appear- 
ance of being furnifhed by fome pretender to literature and 
compofition, who was ftimulated to engage in this unworthy 
tranfaction by perfonal malignity towards Mr. Burke. 

Thus much we have thought ourfelves bound to fay for the 
protection of the moft facred fort of literary property, and for 
the prefervation of that probity and good faith which have hi- 
therto honourably diftinguifhed Englifh bookfellers in their in- 
tercourfe with authors. 

The only paflage of any moment in the f{purious edition, that is 
not alfoin the genuine publication, is that which relates toa war 
againft opinions; fee Owen’s edition, p. 63—68. On 
that part we fhall be under. the neceffity of making fome ani- 
madverfions: but, with the fingle exception of that paflage, 
we fhall difmifs the confideration of this pamphlet, and con- 
fine our remarks to that which has been corrected and ac- 
knowleged by the author. 

Since the commencement of thofe tremendous convulfions 
which have fhaken Europe to its center, the powerful efforts 
of Mr. Burke have been dire&ted towards one point. All his 
writings and fpeeches have been framed to perfuade the world, 
that our only refuge from the moft horrible anarchy was in a 
war for the deftruction of that implacable and incorrigible 
enemy, who left no alternative to all other governments and 
focieties but to crufh or to be crufhed. For this purpofe he has, 
during nearly fix years, exerted powers of reafon and eloquence 
which have been rarely equalled among men ; whether to the 
benefit or to the misfortune of the human race, it mutt be left 
to the impartial judgment of hiftory and pofterity to determine. 
Whoever has fuccefsfully employed his powers in kindling fuch 
a war as the prefent has undoubicdly contrafted the moft awful 
refpontibility, to which any human being can fubjec& himfelf. 
It were well if every man, before he makes fuch an ule of his 
talents, would maturely confider the admonition given by 
Henry V. to one of his counfellors : 


‘© For God doth know how many, now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence doth incite us to!”? 
Henry V. A&.1. Sc. 2. 


Far be it from us, however, to deny that, when the neceffity of 
a juft defence compels a nation to take up arms, it is among 
the nobleft offices of patriotic eloquence to roufe their courage, 
to animate their zeal, to root out of their minds every daftardly 
and felfith fentiment, and to keep alive a magnanimous forti- 
tude in the midft of the moft difaftrous viciffitudes of war. 
Equally far are we from affirming that it may not be the duty 
Y 2 of 
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of a virtuous citizen to animate a people to a war for their 
own fecurity, even when they themfelves have neither wifdom 
to perceive nor fpirit to encounter the danger. There are few 
fpectaclesin hiftory grander than that of Demofthenes ftrugeling 
with the cowardice and corruption of his countrymen, and ani- 
mating them in fpite of themfelves to make a generous ftand 
for the liberties of Greece ; 

<« whofe refifllefs eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce demucratie, 


Shook th’ arfenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


Paracife Regained, Bowk IV. L. 268—74, 
Nor ought we to forget the noble exertions of Cicero, amid 
the dying convulfions of Roman liberty, to avert an ignomi- 
nious negociation with a wretch who was then a rebel, and 
who {con zfierward became one of ti.e moft cruel and profli- 
gate of tyrants. Of thefe exertions Ciccro himfelf fpeaks. in 
language which, on the prefent cccafion, might have been 
adopted by Mr. Burke: * Tres Confulares legati me (tefor 
omnes Deos Deafque gui buic urbi prafident) invito et repugnante 
miffi ad lationem Marcum Antonium gladiatorum ducem.” 
A‘more recent and a domettic example is mentioned by Mr. 
Burke, of which we equa!!y apniaud the patriotifm and the wif- 
dom. We mean that of King William; and we cannot pro- 
nounce the name of that great monarch, who has been fo fu- 
perficially judged and fo prejumptuoufly condemned by the pe- 
tulance of modern fcribblers, without offering to his memory 
the humble tribute of our gratitude and veneration. The mind 
which has acquired a true relifh for moral beauty will turn 
from more dazziing heroes, to admire the fimplicity, the con- 
fiftency, the ulefulnefs, the folid wifdom, the calm and patient 
perfeverance, of his unoftentatious and unboaftful charaGer. 
There is fcarcely another inftance of a man fo fingularly fa- 
voured by Heaven, that no object of his ambition could ever 
be obtained except by rendering fignal fervices to mankind. 
Ambition and public virtue became in him the fame principle 
ating throughout his whole life, for the fame ends, and by the 
fame means. ‘They infpired him with that courageous wifdom 
which faved Holland, which delivered England, and which 
preferved Europe from the domination of Louis X1V. His 
life was a complete and uniform fyftem ; and it requires not 
only intrepid honefty but rare felicity in a political man to be 
able to purfue, for thirty years, with undeviating and une 
daunted conftancy, amid the oppofition of factions, the difcon- 
tent of the people, and the moft calamitous reverfes of fortunt, 
one noble object;=ethat of maintaining the internal freedom and 
eftablifhing 
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eftablifhing the external fecurity of nations. His zeal for re- 
ligion was, during an intolerant age, pure from the fpirit of per- 
fecution. His heroifea was undebafed by affectation or parade. 
He did for Europe much more than he feemed to do. He 
contributed even by the defeats which he fuffered to break the 
power of France, and to pave the way for the brilliant fuccefles 
of the glorious war which followed. He formed and animated 
that grand alliance which could alone have fet bounds to the 
ambition of Louis XI1V.; and to him a great part of its vic- 
tories, and of that general fafety which was the happy fruit of 
thefe victories, ought in juftice to be afcribed. The glory 
has been reaped by Eugene and Marlborough, but much of the 
real merit belongs to the provident mind of William. Jf there 
be any man in the prefent age who deferves the honour of being 
compared with this great Prince, it is George Wafhington, 
The merit of both is more folid thandazzling. The fame plain 
fenfe, the fame fimplicity of character, the fame love of their 
country, the fame unaffected heroifm, diftinguifh both thefe 
iluftrious men; and both were fo highly favoured by Providence 
as to be made its chofen inftruments for redeeming nations from 
bondage. As William had to contend with greater captains, 
and to ftruggle with more complicated politica! difficulties, we are 
able more decifively to afcertain his maryal prowefs and his ci- 
vil prudence. It has been the fortune of Wafhington to give a 
more fignal proof of his difintereftednefs, as he has been placed 
ina fituation in which he could without blame refign the fupreme 
adminiftration of that commonwealth, which his valour had 
guarded in its infancy againft foreign force, and which his wif- 
dem has fince guided through ftill more formidable domeftic 
perils, 

From thefe examples, it will be abundantly apparent that we 
are far from hazarding the extravagant affertion that zeal for 
war, and exertions to kindle or rekindle the warlike fpirit of a 
people, are in their own nature, and univerfally, immoral and 
pernicious. ‘They are certainly among the fevereft and moft 
painful, but they may therefore be among the higheft and pureft 
efforts of public virtue. ‘heir merit and demerit muft always 
depend on the nature, principle, and circumftances of the war 
to which they relate. If it were the opinion of Mr. Burke that 
the prefent war was the mode of preferving the Laws and inde- 
pendence of the European nations, he without doubt did his 
duty in rouzing the zeal of Europe for fuch a war; and it is 
now praifeworthy in him to attempt to re-animate that fpirit, 
when he perceives it to be faint and drooping. Of his fince- 
rity we entertain no doubt: but the truth and juftnefs of his 
opinion form a queftion of far greater difficulty and moment, 
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which we fhall have occafion incidentally to difcufs in the 
courfe of our remarks on this pamphlet. 

We fhall prefent to our readers a fhort analyfis of the con- 
tents of thefe letters, before we make any extraéts or farther 
remarks. From p. 1. to p. 24, the author is employed in ge. 
neral obfervations on the temper of Great Britain re(peCting 
war and peace.—From p. 24 to p. 6:, he confiders the nego- 
ciations, or preliminary meafures towards negociation, which 
have already taken place between Great Britain and the French 
Republic.—From p. 61 to p. 89, he is chiefly occupied in 
comparing the circumitances of the prefent times with the po- 
licy of King William in the formation of the grand alliance, 
From p. 89 to p 112, he is employed in proving that the fafety 
and even the exifience of the religion, government, laws, and 
manners of the European nations are incompatible with the 
French fyftem.—From p. 112 to p. 129, it is his obje@ to 
eftablifh his aflertion, that all the nations were not only entitled 
but bound to make war, for the deftruClion of a fyftem which 
threatened their quiet and fecurity. From p.12g to p. 138, 
the clofe of the firft letter, the moft important matter is the 
ftatement of thofe queftions which are to be the fubject of the 
feries of letters that are to follow: 

« 1. Whether the prefent fyfittm, which ftands for 2 Government 
in France, be fuch as in peace and war affects the neighbouring States 
in a manner different from the internal Government that formerly pre- 
vailed in that country? 2. Whether that fyitem, fuppofing it’s views 
hoftile to other nations, poffefies any means of being hurtful to them 
peculiar to itfelf? 3. Whether there has been lately fuch a change in 
France, as to alter the nature of it’s fyftem, or it’s effe& upon other 
Powers? 4. Whether any public declarations or engagements exif, 
on the part of the allied Powers, which ftand in the way of a treaty 
of peace, which fuppofes the right and confirms the power of the 
Regicide faction in France? 5. What the flate of the other Powers of 
Europe will be with refpect to each other, and their colonies, on the 
conclufion of a Regicide Peace? 6. Whether we are driven to the 
abfolute neceflity of making that kind of peace ?’ 


From p. 139 to p. 156, Mr. B. ftates the original principle 
and object of the war, and animadverts, with no lefs juftice than 
freedom and energy, on the infamous deviation from that prin- 
ciple which has uniformly marked the conduét of ai/ the com- 
bined powers, and which is doubtlefs one great caufe of the 
calamities that now afflict Europe.~ From p. 156 to p. 188 
(the conclufion) he labours to prove that the {pirit of conquelt, 
and the opinion that a military republic was the form of go- 
vernment the beft adapted for the aggrandizement of France, 
were among the moft powerful fprings of the revolution which 
fubverted the French monarchy. 


Such 
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Such is the outline of this publication ; of which, if itbe con- 
(dered merely as a work of literature, it might be fufficient to fay 
that it is fearcely furpafled in excellence by any of the happieft 
productions of the beft days of its author. The fame vaft reach’ 
and comprehenfion of view,—the fame unbounded variety of 
llufion, illuftration, and ornament, drawn from every. pro- 
vince of nature and of fcience,—the fame inrivalled maftery 
over language,—the fame verfatility of imagination which at 
will transforms itfelf from fublime and terrific genius into gay 
and playful fancy,—-the fame happy power of relieving the 
harfhnefs of political difpute by beautiful effufions of fentiment, 
and of dignifying compofition by grave and lofty maxims of 
moral and civil wifdom,—the fame inexhatftible ingenuity in 
prefenting even common ideas under new and fafcinating 
fhapes,—the fame unlimited fway over the human paffions. 
which fills us at his pleafure with indignation, with horror, or 
with pity ; which equally commands our laughter or our 
tears;—in a word, the fame wit, humour, pathos, invention, 
force, dignity, copioufnefs, and magnificence, are confpicuous 
in this production, which will immortalize the other writings 
of Mr. Burke. There is nothing ordinary in his view of a 
fubject. He is perhaps of all writers the one of whom it 
may be faid with the moft ftriCt truth, that no idea appears 
hackneyed in his hands; no topic feems common place 
when he treats it. When the fubje& muft (from the very nar- 
rownefs of human conception, which bounds even the genius 
of Mr. Burke) be borrowed, the turn of thought and the man- 
ner of prefenting it are his own. ‘The attitude and drapery 
are peculiar to the mafter.—It is perhaps fcarcely becoming in 
us to animadvert on the faults of fo great a writer :—yet it is 
our duty to deliver our opinion on this fubject, with modefty 
indeed, but with freedom. With faults in argument, with in- 
decorum and intemperance in language, we have at prefent 
noconcern. ‘Thefe are ‘matters of which the confideration be- 
longs to logic, to prudence, and to manners. We confider 
thefe letters now merely in the capacity of literary critics. He 
exerts the privileges of his reputation in the frequent adoption 
of all the licences of ftyle; and though he often exercifes with 
| happy boldnefs his power over language, yet he has fometimes 
abufed it. The renewal of antique phrafeology, the ufe of 
language exclufively poetical, and even of foreign idioms, are 
more frequent in this pamphlet than in any of the former pro- 
ductions of the author, ‘The firft of thefe is undoubtedly one 
of the happieft artifices that can be employed to exalt and en- 
rich compofition; yet it muft be cautioufly employed if a 
Witter would efcape the charge of affectation, and if he be de- 
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firous cf preferving the charms of eafe and nature. The adoption 
of poetical language is a licence which can only be pardoned in 
writers of the firft clafs; and which, if it be not ufed with 
the moft {paring hand, has an inevitable tendency to confound 
all the diftinguifhing charaGers of the moft different kinds of 
compofition ; to deprive profe of its fobriety ; and to rob verfe 
of that dignity which it derives from the appropriation of a pe- 
culiar phrafeology to its ufe. The coinage of new words js 
indeed a prerogative which is due to great writers: but its ex- 
iftence could only be tolerated on account of its infrequent ex. 
ercife. The inter-mixture of foreign idiom we fcarcely think 
even tolerable. ‘The French ftruQture of Hume’s fentences, 
and the French fama: of Bolingbroke, were juftly though 
feverely cenfured by Johnfon : when he exprefled his apprehenfion 
that ** we fhould foon be reduced to babble a dialect of France.” 
Preface to his Dié?.—It is in vain to fay that the free ule of 
thefe licences enables us to exprefs our ideas with more ftrength 
and felicity, than is reconcileable with the prefervation of a 
tame and frigid correctnefs. It is the part of a good writer 
not to acquiefce with indolent precipitation in the firft glowing 
word which prefents itielf to his heated fancy, but to feek within 
the limits of propriety for language to convey his idea. The 
rules of good fenfe and tafte are indeed reftraints, but they are 
seftraints which conduce to excellence, and to which a good 
writer muft fubmit. He will ftruggte with the difficulty which 
they create, and will difplay his power and {kill in vanquifhing 
it. It comparatively is eafy either to be vigorous without cor- 
re€tnefs or correct without vigour. ‘Ihe art and merit of a 
great author coniift in combining thefe two qualities. After 
all, if fuch licenfes were confined to thofe who have acquired 
fuch a right to employ them as Mr. Burke has obtained, the 
evil would be Jittle :—but the danger arifes from the herd of 
jmitators who can neither copy nor difcover his excellences, 
but who can eafily ape thefe defects; and who, if they be not 
fpeedily checked by fevere criticifm, and by the decided difap- 
probation of the public, threaten to deftroy the purity of 
Englifh idiom and the propriety of Englith ftyle. 

In the neceffity of limiting our extracts from this work, we 
fhall fele& fuch as will abundantly prove that the commendations 
which we have beftowed, however high, are not exceflive; 
that they are not the adulatory ftrains of undiftinguifhing pane- 
gyric, but praifes as appropriate as they are merited. ‘The firk 
fhall be a picture of the fate of the emigrants; 

« To illuftrate my opinions on this fubject, let us fuppofe a cafe, 
which, after what has happened, we cannot think abfolutely impofii- 
kig, thongh the augury is to be abominated, and the event — 
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cated with our moft ardent prayers. Let us fuppofe then, that our 
gracious Sovereign was facriegioufly murdered; his exemplary 
Queen, at the head of the matronage of this land, murdered in the 
fame manner: That thofe Princefles whofe beauty and modeftt ele- 
gance are the ornaments of the country, and who are the leaders and 
patterns of the ingenuous youth of their fex, were put to a cruel and 
ignominious death, with hundreds of others, mothers and daughters, 
ladies of the firft diftinétion ;—that the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York, princes the hope and pride of the nation, with all their bre- 
thren, were forced to fly from the knives of affaflins—that the whole 
body of oer excellent Clergy were either maffacred or robbed of all, 
and tranfported—the Chriftian Religion, in all its denominations, 
forbidden and perfecuted; the law totally, fundamentally, and in all 
its parts deftroyed—the judges put to death by revolutionary tribu- 
nals—the Peers and Commons robbed to the laft acre of their eftates ; 
maffacred if they ftaid, or obliged to feek life in flight, in exile and 
in beggary—that the whole landed property fhould fhare the very 
fame fatethat every military and naval officer of honour and rank, 
almoft to aman, fhould be placed in the fame delcription of confiféa- 
tion and exile~-that the principal merchants and bankers fhould be 
drawn out, as from an hen-coop, for flaughter—that the citizens of 
our greateft and moft flourifhing cities, when the hand and the ma- 
chinery of the hangman were not found fufficient, fhould have been 
collected in the publick fquares, and maffacred by thoufands with 
cannon ;—if three hundred thoufand others fhould have been doomed 
to a fituation worfe than death in noifome and peftilential prifons ;— 
in fuch a cafe, is it in the faction of robbers 1 am to look for my 
country? Would this be the England that you and I[, and even ftran- 
gers, admired, honoured, loved, and eherifhed ? Would not the ex. 
iles of England alone be my Governmeny and my fellow citizens ? 
Would nox their places of refuge be my temporary country? Would 
not all my duties and all my affections be there and there only? 
Should | confider myfelf as a traitor to my country, and deferving of 
death, if I knocked at the door and heart of every Potentate in 
Chriftendom to fuccour my friends, and to avenge them on their ene- 
mies? Could J, in any way, fhew myfelf more a Patriot? What 
fhould I think of thofe Potentates who infulted their fuffering bre- 
thren; who treated them as vagrants, or at leaft as mendicants; and 
could find no allies, no friends, but in Regicide murderers and rob- 
bers? What ought [ to think and feel, if being geographers inftead 
of Kings, they recognized the defolated cities, the waited fields, and 
the rivers polluted with blood, of this geometrical meafurement, as 
the honourable member of Europe, called England? In that condi- 
tion what fhould we think of Sweden, Denmark, or Holland, or 
whatever Power afforded us a churlifh and treacherous hofpitality, if 
they fhould invite us to join the ftandard of our King, our Laws, and 
our Religion, if they fhould give us a dircét promife of protection,— 
if after all this, taking advantage of our deplorable fituation, which 
left us no choice, they were to treat us as the loweft and vileft of all 
mercenaries? If they were to fend us far from the aid of our King, 
end our {uffering Country, to fguander us away in the moft pefiilential 
| climates 
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climates for 4 venal enlargement of their own territories, for the pur. 
pofe of trucking them, when obtained, with thote very robbers and 
murderers they had called upon us to oppoie with our blood ? What 
would be our fentiments, if in that miferable fervice we were not to 
be confidered either as Englith, or as Swedes, Dutch, Danes, but as 
outcatts of the human race? Whilft we were fighting thofe battles of 
their intereft, and as their foldiers, how fhould we fecl if we were to 
be excluded from all their carteis? How mull we feel, if the pride 
and flower of the Englifh Nobility and Gentry, who might efcape the 

eftilential clime, and the devour.ng {word, fhould, if taken prifoners, 
be delivered over as rebel fubjeéts, to be condemned as rebels, as 
traitors, as the vileft of all criminals, by tribunals formed of Maroon 
negroe flaves, covered over with the blood of their mafters, who were 
made free and organifed into judges, for their robberies and murders? 
What fhould we feel under this inhuman, infulting, and barbarous 
protection of Mufcovites, Swedes, or Hollanders ? Should we not ob- 
teft Heaven, and whatever juttice there is yet on Earth? Oppreffion 
makes wife men mad; but the diftemper is ftll the madnefs of the 
wife, which is better than the fobriety of fools. ‘Their cry is the 
voice of facred mifery, exalted, not into wild raving, but into the 
fanctified phrenzy of prophecy and in{piration— in that bitternels of 
foul, in that indignation of fuffering virtue, in that exaltation of 
defpzir, would not perfecuted Englifh Loyalty cry out, with an awful 
warning voice, and denounce the deftruciion that waits on Monarchs, 
who confider fidelity to them as the molt degrading of all vices; who 
fuffer it to be punifhed as the moft abominable of all crimes; and who 
have no refpeét but for rebels, traitors, Regicides, and furious negroe 
flaves, whofe crimes have broke their chains ? Would not this warm 
Janguage of high indignation have more of found reafon in it, more 
of real affection, more of true attachment, than all the lullabies of 
flatterers, who would hufh Monarchs to fleep in the arms of death? 
Let them be well convinced, that if ever this example fhould prevail 
in its whole extent, it will have its fulloperation. Whilit Kirgs ftand 
firm on their bafe, though under that bafe there is a fure-wrought 
mine, there will not be wanting to their levees a fingle perfon of 
thofe who are attached to their fortune, and not to their perfons or 
caufe : But hereafter none will fupport a tottering throne. Some will 
fly for fear of being crufhed under the rvin ; fome will joinin making 
it. They will feck in the deitruétion of Royalty, fame, and power, 
and wealth, and the homage of Kings, with Reuéel, with Carzot, 
with Rewelliere, and with the Merlins and the Yalliens, rather than 
fuffer exile and beggary with the Condés, or the Broglios, the Ca/fries, 
the D’ Avrais, the Serreuts, the Caza/és, and the long line of loyal, 
fuffering Patriot Nobility, or to be butchered with the oracles and the 
victims of the laws, the D’Orweffons, the d’E/premenils, and the 
Malefberbes. This example we fhall give, if inftead of adhering to 
our fellows in a caufe which is an honour to us ali, we abandon the 
lawful Government and lawiul corporate body of France, to hunt for 
a fhameful and ruinous fraternity, with this odious ufurpation that dif- 
graces civilized fociety and the human race.’ 
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It is impoffible not to admire (what we may call) the philo- 
fophical addreis which is difplayed in the general defign of this 
folendid pi€ture. To infpire us with fympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of others, the delineator reprefents them in imagina- 
tion as having befallen ourfelves. ‘To fill us with abhorrence 
for our own crimes, he paints them as being perpetrated by 
others. He brings home to our bofoms the mis‘ortunes of the 
nobility and gentry of France, by fuppofing fimilar calamities 
to have fallen on the fame bodies of men in England. He com- 
pels us to fee and feel the full deformity cf our own treatment 
of thefe unhappy men, by imagining that other nations of whom 
we can judge impartially had pradctifed the fame harfhnets, and 
(fince we muft {peak truth) the fame treachery. This is to 
difolay confummate fkill in the {cienceof human nature. This 
is indeed to derive the principles of eloquence from the moft 
intimate recefles of philofophy. We can only be taught fym- 
pathy for others by iuppofing ourfelves in their fituation, We 
can only be made to judge truly of our own conduct, by fup- 
pofing other men placed in our circumftances, and adopting 
our conduét. ‘Thefe are the fole means of conquering that in- 
difference to the calamities of our neighbours which is too fre- 
quent a characteriftic of our bafe and felffh nature, and of van- 
quifhing that repugnance to avow and condemn our own faults 
which clings fo obit nately to the proud and ftubborn heart of 
man. It is on fuch occations that the fuperiority of a philofo- 
phical orator is confpicuous over the mere artift in language. 
The choice and copioufne{s of expreffion, the arrangement and 
harmony of periods, are but feeble inftruments to refift felf- 
partiality, to eradicate prejudice, and to govern paffion. It is 
in fuch attempts that we diftinguifh between the declaimer and 
the orator; it is then that we perceive the full force of Cicero’s 
boalt, ** fe non e Rhetorum officinaé fed e Philofophorum Scholis 
prodiffe.”’ 

The next fpecimen is of a different nature from the pre- 
ceding, and well illuftrates the variety and verfatility of the 
powers of this great matter ; 

* Much controverfy there has been in Parliament, and not a little 
amongit us out of doors, about the inftrumental means of this nation 
towards the maintenance of ner dignity, and the affertion of her 
rights On the moft elaborate and correct detail of fa¢ts, the refult 
feems to be, that at no time has the wealth and power of Great Bri- 
tain been fo confiderable as it iseat this very perilous moment. We 
have a vait intereit to preferve, and we poffeis great means of pre- 
ferving it: But it is to be remembered that the artificer may be in- 
cumbered by his tools, and that refources may be among impediments. 
If wealth is the obedient and laborious flave of virtue and of publick 
honour, then wealth ig in its place, and has its ufe: But if this order 
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ts changed, and honour 1s to be facrificed to the confervation of riches, 
riches which have neither eyes nor hands, nor any thing elfe truly 
vital in them, cannot long furvive the being of their vivifying powers, 
their legitimate maiters, and their potent protectors. If we com. 
mand our wealth, we fhall be rich and free: if our wealth commands 
ws, we are poor indced, Weare bought by the enemy with the trea. 
fare from our own coffers. ‘Too great a fenfe of the value of a fub- 
ordinate interett may be the very fource of its danger, as well as the 
certamn ruin of interefts of a fuperior order. Often has @ man lott his 
alt becaute he would not fubmit to hazard all in defending it. A dif. 
play of our wealth before robbers is not the way to reftrain their bold- 
nefs, or to leffen their rapacity, ‘This difplay is made, I know, to 
pesfaade the people of England that thereby we fhall awe the enemy, 
and improve the terms of our capitulation: it is made, not that we 
thonld fight with more animation, but that we fhould fupplicate with 
better hopes. Weare miflaken. We have an enemy to deal with 
who never regarded our conteft as a meafuring and weighing of purfes. 
He is the Gaul that puts his Avord into the fcale. He is more tempted 
with our wealth as booty, than terrified with it as power. But let us 
be rich or poor, let us be either in what proportion we may, nature 
¥3 falie or this ts true, that where the effential publick force, (of 
which money is but a part,) isin any degree upon a par ina confiidt 
between nations, that flate which ts refolved to hazard its exiftence 
rather than to abandon its objeéts, mut have an infinite advantage 
over that which is reiolved to yield rather than to carry its refiftance 
beyond a certain point. Humanly fpeaking, that people which 
bounds its efforts only with its being, muft give the Jaw to that nae 
tion which will not pufh its oppofition beyond its convenience.’ 


While the fermer pafiage is a model of {plendid and powerful 
eloquence, the latter is an example of a philofophy at once fo- 
ber, exact, and dignified. It ought to be deeply ftudied by 
thofe who, being perpetually occupied in calculation, have 
wrought themfelves into a conceit that nothing but what can 
be made the fubject of calculation has any real exiftence at all; 
and that the great matficr-fprings on which the revolutions of 
flates and empires depend,—the character, opinions, and fpirit of 
mations,—are to be wholly banifhed from the confideration of 
fiatefmen. 

The following extract contains, we fear, not only a poignant 
and vigorous fatire, but a juftand correct flatement of facts: 


¢ The creatures of the defk, and the creatures of favour, had no 
relith for the principles of the manifeitoes. They promifed no go- 
vermments, no regiments, no revenues from whence emoluments 
might arife, by perquifite or by grant. In truth, the tribe of vulgar 
politicians are the lowelt of our fpecies. There is no trade io vile and 
mechanical as government in their hands. Virtue is not their habit. 
They are out of themfelves in any courfe of condu& recommended 
only by confctence and glory. A large, liberal, and profpective view 
of the mtere%s of States pafies with them for romance; and the = 
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ciples that recommend it for the wanderings of a difordered imagina- 
tion. The calculators compute them out of their fenfes. The jefers 
aod buffoons fhame them out of every thing grand and elevated. 
Littlenefs in object and in means, to them appears foundnefs and f{o- 
briety. They think there is nothing worth purfuit, but that which 
they can handle; which they can meafure with a two-fout rule; 
which they can tell upon ten fingers.’ 

This is a fubject which, if we may judge from Mr. Burke's 
frequent recurrence to it in his writings *, has often thwarted 
“a exafperated him in his paflage through life. It was likely 
todo fo. His chara€ter is not only perfectly pure from the 
low vices of thefe vulgar politicians, but may poffibly be ful- 

pected of fome bias towards the oppofite extreme. Perhaps 
st more of flexibility of charaGter and accommodatioa 
of temper,—-a mind more broken down to the practice of the 
world,—woul!d have fitted him better for the exertion of that art 
whieh is the fole inftrument of political wifdom, and without 
which the higheft political wifdom is but barren fpeculation— 
we mean the art of guiding and managing mankind. The ver 

paflage before us, when we compare tc with the general fcheme 
ef policy propofed by Mr. Burke, furnifhes a remarkable proof 
of the truth of the obfervation which we have hazarded. How 
could Mr. Burke have forgotten that thefe vulgar politicians 
were the only tools with which he had to work, in reducing his 
fcheme to practice? Thefe * creatures of the defk and crea- 
tures of favour’ unfortunately govern Europe. ‘Thefe narrow 
and felfith men were the fole inttruments shah could be employed 
in realizing fchemes, of which the fuccefls (according to Me. 
Burke’s own reprefentation) depended on their difintereftednets. 
There were no other men poflefied of power to carr y the plan 
into execution. ‘Theends of generofity were to be compafled 
alone through the agency of the felfifh; and the objects of 
profpective wifdom were to be attained by t he exertions of the 
fhort fighted. ‘There never was a project in which the means 
and the end were fo fatally at variance. It was a fcheme of 
policy to be carried into execution by men who, from the ftate- 
meat of Mr. Burke, and from the very necefliiy of their cha- 
radter, muft deride the whole plan as chimerical. It is furely 
not a little remarkable that he, who as an obferver of humana 
life has fo admirably painted the charaéter of thefe men, and 
as a fpeculative philofopher has fo well traced their conduct 
toits principles, fhou!d as a practical politician have fo utterly 


~ 
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® See the fame fabject treated in his beautiful charafter of Mr. 
Grenville, (Works, vol. i. p. 541-—2.) 5 and in the conclisfion of his 
{peech for conciliation with the colonies ; perhaps the moft faultlefs of 
all his productions, (Works, vol. ii, p. 95.) 
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overlooked the inefficiency of the only tools which he had ¢ 
employ. In this part of the argument, we have taken fop 
granted a circumftance which we fhall in the fequel be objj 
to difpute, viz. the juftnefs of Mr. Burke’s general views, 
We have only endeavoured, from his own ftatement, to point 
out one fource of their abfolute impracticability. 

We fhall extract yet another paflage, as a fpecimen of the 
literary excellence of this production : 


¢ To thofe, who do not love to contemplate the fall of human 
reatnefs, I do not know a more mortifying fpeétacle, than to fee 
the affembled majefty of the crowned heads of Europe waiting as pa. 
tient fuitors in the anti-chamber of Regicide. They wait, it feems 
until the fanguinary tyrant Carzot fhall have fnorted away the fumes 
* of the indigefted blood of his Sovereign. ‘Then, when funk on the 
down of ufurped pomp, he fhall have fufficiently indulged his medi. 
tations with what Monarch he fhall next glut his ravening maw, he 
may condefcend to fignify that it is his pleafure to be awake ; and that 
he is at leifure to receive the propofals of his high and mighty cliente 
for the terms on which he may reipite the execution of the fentence he 
has pafled upon them. At the opening of thofe doors, what a fight 
it muft be to behold the plenipotentiaries of royal impotence, in the 
precedency which they will intrigue to obtain, and which will be 
granted to them according to the feniority of their degradation, fneak. 
ing into the Regicide prefence, and with the reliques of the {mile 
which they had dreffed up, for the levee of their matters, ftill flicker- 
ing on their curled lips, prefenting the faded remains of their courtly 
graces, to meet the fcornful, ferocious, fardonic grin of a bloody 
yuftian, who, whilft he is receiving their homage, is meafuring them 
with his eye, and fitting to their fize the flider of his Guillotine !’ 
We have here no concern with the truth or propriety of Mr. 
Burke’s reprefentation: we give no judgment whether the 
picture be like or unlike: we confider merely the excellence 
of the execution. ‘The claffical reader will eatily perceive the 


allufion which it contains to a celebrated paflage of Juvenal: 





aique ibi magnus 

Mirandufque Cliens fedet ad pretoria regis, 

Denec Bithyno libeat vigilare Tyranno. 

Juv. Sat. X, 1. 160—2. 


Condemned a needy fupplicant to wait, 
While Ladies iaterpofe and Slaves debate. 
Johnfon’s Vanity of Human Wihhes. 


From thefe extra€ts and remarks, the few readers whom wt 
can fuppofe not to have perufed thefe celebrated letters will be 
enabled to form fome judgment of their merit. We have dif- 
charged our peculiar duty, as literary cenfors, to the public. 
Our readers, however, will pardon us for recolleGting that we 
have yet higher and more important duties to perform. In 
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perufing fuch a publication as the prefent, there is great tempt- 
ation to forget that we are critics, in remembering that we are 
men and Englifhmen, whofe moft facred rights and deareft in- 
tere(ts are involved in the queftions difcufled by Mr. Burke. 
Weare neither permitted by our plan, nor authorized by confi- 
dence in our own talents, to enter into an elaborate examina- 
tion of all the fubjeéts which he has treated:—but we fthall 
trefpafs on the indulgence of our readers fo far as to venture 
fome animadverfions on the moft ftriking and important parts 
of his general argument. We muft referve for another Num- 
ber the great queftion of the war; whether its commencement 
originally, or its continuation at prefent, was or is imperioufly 
demanded by a regard to the fafety of Europe; and whether it 
has been conduéted in a manner conducive to that mighty ob- 
je. That queftion has indeed been debated by the greateft 
reafoners and orators in the world: but, though in venturing on 
the fame difcuffion we do not prefume to fay that we bring fimi- 
lar talents for the conteft, we may perhaps approach it with 
more fobriety and impartiality than can reafonably be expected 
in the ardour of debate, and amid the conflicts of rival ftatefmen. 
It may often, nay mot generally does happen that the actors 
on the public fcene are men of underftanding and genius, 
tranfcendently fuperior to thofe hiftorians whofe duty it is to 
judge them: vet the advantages of being difinterefted and dif- 
paffionate counterbalance the inferiority of underftanding ; and 
poiterity has often ratified the judgment which the honeft and 
impartial hiftorian, though of moderate abilities, has pro- 
nounced on the greateft men. For the prefent, we fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with examining one paflage of Mr. Burke, which 
may be confidered apart from the great queition which we have 
referved. It is thatin which he fpeaks of the late acquittals for 
high treafon: 

‘ Great reverfes of fortune, there have been, and great embarraff- 
ments in council ; a principled Regicide enemy poffefied of the mof 
imp ortant part of Europe and truggling for the reft: within ourfelves 
a total relaxation of all authority, whilit a cry is raifed againit it, as 
if it were the moftt ferocious of all defpotifm : a worfe phenomenon ; 
—our government difowned by the mott efficient member of its tri- 
bunals; ill fupported by any of their conitituent parts; and the higheft 
tribunal of all (irom caules not for our prefent purpofe to examine) de- 
prived of all that digs ity and all that efficiency which might enforce, 
or regulate, or if the cafe required it, might fupply the want of every 
other court. Public profecutions are become little better than f{chools 
for treafon; of no ale but to improve the dexterity of criminals in the 
myliery of evafion; or to fhew with what compleat impunity men 

may confpire againit t the Comme eg with what fafety afiaffins 
may attempt it’s awful head. EW ry thing 1s fecure, except _~ the 
aws 
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laws have made facred ; every thing is tamenefs and languor that is 
not fury and faction. Whilft the diftempers of a relaxed fibre pro- 
gnofticate and prepare all the morbid force of convulfion in the bod; 
of the State, the fteadinefs of the phyfician is overpowered by the ve J 
afpeét of the difeale*. ‘The dottor of the Conftitution, Pretending to 
under-rate what he is not able to contend with, fhrinks from his own 
operation. He doubts and queftions the falutary but critical terrors of 
the cautery and the knife. He takes a poor credit even from his de. 
feat; and covers impotence under the mafk of lenity. He praifes the 
moderation of the laws, as, in his hands, he fees them baffled and 


defpifed. Is all this, becaufe in our day the ftatutes of the king." 


dom are not ingroffed in as firm a charatter, and imprinted in as 
black and legible a type as ever? No! the law is a clear, but it is 
a dead letter. Dead and putrid, it is infufficient to fave the State, 
but potent to infect, and to kill. Living law, full of reafon, and of 
equity and juflice, (as it 1s, or it fhould not exift,) ought to be fevere 
and awful too; or the words of menace, whether written on the parch- 
ment roll of England, or cut into the brazen tablet of Rome, will 
excite nothing but contempt. How comes it, thar in all the State 
profecutions of magnitude, from the Revolution to within thefe two 
or three years, the Crown has fcarcely ever retired difgraced and de. 
feated from it’s Courts? Whence this alarming change? By a con. 


nexion eafily felt, and not impoffible to be traced to it’s canfe, all the’ 


parts of the State Lave their correfpondence and confent. They who 
bow to the enemy abroad will not be cf power to fubdue the confpirator 


athome. It is impoliible not to cbferve, that in proportion as we ap- - 
proximate to the poifonous jaws of anarchy, the fafcination grows irre. » 
fiftible. In proportion as we are attracted towards the focus of illegality, . 


irreligion, and defperate enterprize, all the venomous and blighting 
infe&ts of the State are awakened into life. The promife of the year 
is blafted, and fhrivelled,. and burned up before them. Our mot fa- 
latary and molt beautiful inftitutions yield nothing but doit and fmut: 
the harveft of our law is no more than itubble. It is in the nature of 
thefe eruptive difeafes in the State to fink in by fits and re-appear. 
But the fuel of the malady remains; and in my opinion is not in the 
fmalleft degree mitigated in it’s malignity, though it waits the fa- 
vourable moment of a freer communication with the fource of Regi- 
cide to exert and to encreafe it’s force.’ 


The impunity of any man, who has perpetrated an 
atrocious and dangerous crime, is doubtlefs a great evil to 
fociety:— but to overleap the bounds of law for the de- 
ftruction even of the moft deteftable criminal is an evil of far fu- 
perior magnitude. Few men have ever exifted, whofe deftruc- 
tion was worth fuch a price as the facrifice of the laws. God 


ferbid that, in our headlong zeal to punifh guilt, we fhould de- - 


{troy the fafeguards and ramparts of innocence: far be from 
us and from our children the madnefs of levelling to the ground, 
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«s ® Muffabat tacto medicina timore.’”? 
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in one moment of blind fury, all the mounds and bulwarks 
which our forefathers have erected to check the rage of oppref- 
fon, and to fave us from the defolating inundations of tyran- 
sical power. It is not our province here to difcufs the merit 
or demerit of the individuals to whom Mr. Burke alludes. We 
might, for the purpofe of our prefent argument, fuppofe them to 
be as guilty as he reprefents them; though we are very far in- 
deed from holding that opinion, All that it is neceflary for us to 
aflume is the fact that they are men acquitted by the laws of their 
country. ‘I'he only immediate confequence, indeed, which in 
the barren and naked technicality of law flows from acquittal, is 
that the men acquitted fhall never again be put in danger of 
punifhment for the fame offence. This is the definition of 
bgal innocence. He is innocent in the contemplation of law 
whom fhe either cannot or will not purfue as criminal. Legal 
innocence, therefore, it muft be confefled, is only a prefumption 
of moral innocence; a prefumption of more or lefs force ac- 
cording to the caufes and circumftances of acquittal ; in fome 
cafes, of little or no weight; in others, almoft rifing to de- 
monftration. No acquittal, therefore, impofes any reftraint 
on the freedom of private opinion: but acquittals may often 
impofe a moft powerful reftraint on the licenfe of public difcourfe. 
The character of an acquitted man is fometimes more facred than 
that of him who is unaccufed. To flander the latter is only to 
violate the laws: to libel the former is to arraignthem. Is this, 
on the principles of Mr. Burke himfelf, a fit moment to loofen 
that affeftion for the inftitutions of their anceftors, which is 
happily rooted in the hearts of Englifhmen, by ftigmatizing 
their moft popular tribunals, and by inculcating on their minds 
a perfuafion that their laws are impotent and their juries cow- 
ardly and difhoneft ? If the perfons acquitted at thefe trials were, 
as he reprefents them, incurably alienated from their love and 
allegiance towards the Conftitution ; if they detefted its prin- 
ciples and had confpired its fubverfion ; there could be no mode 
of ftating their acquittals fo acceptable and grateful to them as 
that which has been chofen by Mr. Burke. He thinks fit to 
tell them that they owe their fafety to the difhonefty of juries 
infected with their principles, or intimidated by the ftrength 
of their fa&tion. We would tell them that they owe it to the 
honetty of Englifhmen defpifing theftrength and rejecting the 
Principles of fuch a fation. We would teach them to alcribe 
their acquittal to the beauty and vigour of that conftitution 
which they ignorantly blamed. He inftru€ts them to confider 
that acquittal as a triumph over the debility of our laws and the 
puiilanimity of our magiftrates. He would add contempt to 
their hatred for the Conftitution. We would, if poffible, change 
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that groundlefs hatred into the jufteft gratitude and the mof 
reafonable admiration. We fhould reprefent thefe verdiéts as 


the acts of men who revered the principles of law and juftice 
{till more than they difliked democracy ; and who might have. 


been addrefied in the fame language that was fpoken to a Ro} 


man jury by Cicero: ** Non enim debeo dubitare Fudices, quin fi- 


qua ad vos caufa h-jufmodi delata fit ejus qut lege non teneatur ; 
etiam fi is invidiofus, aut multis offenfus effe videatur; etiam fi 
eum odentis, etiam fi inviti abfoluturi fitis, zamen ABSOLVATIS; 
et religioni potius vefire quam odio pareatis *.”’ He, on the con- 
trary, reprefents thefe juries as men who fear or love democracy 
more than they refpect their own duty and the laws. We con- 
fider the verdicts as the triumph of a fenfe of duty over anti- 


pathies and fears. He, as the triumph of difaffeCtion and cow- | 


ardice over duty. We, as the prevalence of law over power 
feconded by public prejudice. He, as the victory of the new 
fe& by means of public opinion over all law and lawful power. 


We fhall leave it to fober and thinking men to decide which. 


of thefe two reprefentations is beft calculated to make the Bri- 
tifh Conftitution, and the national character, appear amiable and 


refpectable ; which of them tends belt to ferve the purpofes of the. 


incorrigible difturbers of public quiet ; which. of them is bef 
adapted to furnifh matter of triumph to the admirers and cen- 
furers of our laws; which of them is moft likely to confirm 
the fidelity of thofe who are wavering, and to defeat the ma- 
chinations of thofe who are determined enemies. We donot 
aifert that our ftatement ought to be promulgated if it were 
falfe: but we will venture to affirm that Mr. Burke’s ftate- 
ment ought to be concealed if it. were true. Whoever feels 
an impatience of the calm and impartial judgment of that mind 
without paffion, as Ariftotle with fo much philofophy and beauty 
calls Jaw, may be affured that, however he.may diguife it from 
himfelf, he has already harboured: a fecret rifing with to free 
his refentment from the incumbrances and fetters of the laws. 
Thefe nafcent wifhes are the germs of tyranny, the embryos of 
future perfecutions. In the courfe of human affairs, and par- 
ticularly in feafons of convulfion and tempeft, their growth is 
too much favoured by circumftances, They may be ftimulated 
by fear, nourifhed by ambition, provoked by refiftance, in- 
flamed by conteft, foftered by opportunity, and unfolded by 
power. The indignation even of virtue may flide flowly and 
imperceptibly from juftice to feverity, from feverity to rigour, 
and from rigour to cruelty. The great danger to a virtuous 
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man arifes from the excefs of his virtuous propenfities themfelves. 
It is his duty to preferve, with the moft religious care, a juft 
Kalance among all the natural fentiments and moral principles 
of his character ; and to watch with the utmoft vigilance the 
firft appearance of any tendency to excefs, in any fingle principle 
or pafion. He muft never forget the maxim of antient wifdom 
omnes virtutes mediocritate quadam effe moderatas.”” (Cic. pro 
Murana.)—\f he abandon himielf to the guidance of any 
fingle principle, it matters not whether it be a zeal for the glory 
of God or for the falvation of men; for the quiet of fociety, or 
for the eftablifhment of liberty ; for popery or calvinifm; for 
monarchy or for democracy; it is fure equally to drown the 
voice of reafon, to filence the feelings of nature, to difhonour 
his own character, and (if he be armed with power) to vex 
and fcourge the human race. ‘There’ is one degree of enthu- 
fialm, without which no great work was ever produced and no 
slorious ation performed. ‘There is alfo another and a greater 

degree of it, which does not recoil from the perpetration of any 
crime however atrocious, and is not appalled by the profpect of 
producing any mifery however extenfive. So flippery and pre- 

carious is the condition of human virtue, and fo unceafing is 

the vigilance which we are bound to exercife over our beft paf- 

fions, left they fhould degenerate into the worft! There is 

certainly no principle which, in its proper place and due 

itrength, is more virtuous, honourable, ard praifeworthy, than 

a zeal for preferving the peace and order of a community :—— 

yet this very principle, in its unbounded indulgence and extra- 

vagant excefs, has been one main caufe of moft of the perfe- 

cutions that have difgraced the hiftory of mankind. 

For our part, we cannot help thinking that the argument 
againft Mr. Burke would be greatly ftrengthened, by admit- 
ting that the perfons acquitted on thefe trials were._as criminal 
and dangerous as he reprefents them to have been; afluming. 
only that there was not legal evidence fufficient to convict them 
efthe offence technically defcribed by the law. It is fcarcely 
heceflary to renew our protett againft being fuppofed to adopt 
his opinion. Let us for the fake of argument grant it for a 
moment. What will be the confequence? Innocent men are 
cndangered only in the worft times. Amiable and popular 
men,— thofe who are generally beloved and univerfally refpect- 
‘,--perith only under the moft deteftable tyrannies. Thrafea 
could only have fallen under Nero, and Malefherbes under 

obefpierre. To fay that fuch men are fecure is no great praife 
ofa government : they are fafe and even honoured under ordi- 
naty defpotifms :—but that men who are criminal, dangerous, 
“verfally (ufpeGted, univerfally dreaded, obnoxious to the go- 
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vernment, odious to the people, purfued by power, and fig. 
matized by public opinion, fhould be as fafe as the moft vir- 
tuous and the moft honoured, as long as they were protected 
by the letter of the law, is a proof of an impartial and bene. 
ficent fyftem of legiflation to which we may challenge any age 
or nation to produce a parallel. On this fuppofition, every 
thing was adverfe to them but the law;-and the law triumphed 
over every obftacle. The law prevailed over the power of their 
adverfaries, over the obloquy thrown on their own charaéters, 
over the pre-determination of the public, over the honeft prejudices 
of their judges. The jurifprudence of almoft every country 
provides againft the grofs and fcandalous depravity of its magi 
{trates ; the Conftitution of Engiand alone guards its magiftrates 
againft thofe more dangerous and alluring vices, which lurk 
in the neighbourhood and under the difguife of virtue. The 
government of moft ftates protects acknowleged innocence :— 
the law of England alone is of power fufficient to cover with 
its fhield whatever is not afcertained, demonttrated, conviéted, 
legal guilt. This is a praife ‘* above all Greek, above all Ro- 
man fame.” It is a ftate of things. which approaches more 
nearly to thofe delineations of an imaginary commonwealth 
which have ‘amufed the leifure of philofophers, than to the 
ufual mixed and imperfect condition of human fociety. 

We hall conclude this fubject bY addrefing Mr. Burke in 
the words of that great orator and ftatefman of former times, 
whom we have already quoted more than once: ** Ut tibi con- 
cedam hoc indignum effé, (quod cujufmodi fit jam videro,) tu mihi 
concedas neceffe eft, multo effe indignius in ea civitate que legibus 


contineatur difcedi a legibus *.”’ Mad 


(To be continued.] 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1796. 


DOCTRINE OF TITHES. 


Art. 18. Three Letters on the Subje@ of Tithes and Tithe-Afociato; 
&c, ; the two fir? addreffed to Thomas Bradridge, Efq. Chairman 
of the Devonfhire Tithe- Affociation; the shird to the Writer who 
hath affumed the Signature of «« A Country Curate,’? &c. By & 
Payer of Tithes, and Detector of Mifreprefentation. 8vo. 15-6ds 
Cadell, &c. 1796. ’ 

THs vehement advocate for tithes is fo hot a controverfialift, that 

we do not care to have much to fay to him, or concerning his 
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* Cic. Orat. pro As Cluent. ap. Opera, tom. Vv. p. 90. Edit. Oliv. 
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performance ; left, peradventure, we become fharers in the abufe 
which he fo plenteoufly beftows on the gentlemen of the Devonshire 
aflociation, ‘ for the abolition, or at leaft the commutation of tithes ;’ 
and whom this ‘ Detector of Mifreprefentation’ treats as no better 
than a fet of Jacobins and traitors. 

As to his main defign and views, in the prefent publication, let 
him fpeak for himfelf in the following fhort extract from his Pre- 
FACE, P. 24- . 

« [ have had no other view in what J have written than to defend 
the Properties of the Church of England, and its Clergy, againit, what 
[ conceive to be, the wxjuff machinations and attempts of thofe who 
would deprive them of their only /upport and maintenance; and alfo in 
protecting their per/ous, and vindicating their charaéfers, againit the 
foameful mifreprefentations, and illiberal cbloguy of a fet of men who 
aflail them.’ 

If this author had been more moderate and charitable in his 
mode of debate on this interefting and really important fubject, we 
fhould have had more fatisfaétion in the perufal of his letters; for he 
certainly is not wanting in ability as a writer. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 19. Letters containing a Sketch of the Politics of France, from the 
31ft of May 1793, till July 28,1794, and of the Scenes which 
have paffed in the Prifons of Paris. By Helen Maria Williams. 
Vol. IV. 1s2mo. ap. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 

In our xixth vol. N.S. p. 336, we briefly noticed and characterized 
the three preceding volumes of thefe interefling fketches, which 
brought the memoirs of this ingenious young authorefs down to the 
end of the Rebe/pierrean enormities, andto the exemplary execution of 
that bloody and infatiable tyrant. 


The prefent volume exhibits a ftriking outline of the Revolutionary 


‘Government, from the death of Robefpierre to the diffolution of the 
ever memorable Convex Ti0Nn, and to the eftablifhment of the new . 


Legiflature ; the conftitution of which Mifs Williams bricfly men- 
tions, and then proceeds to draw the reader’s attention to what fhe 
confiders as the * brighter fide of the picture,’ by an animated dif- 
play of the vitorious enterprifes of the French armies; in which fhe 
gives us to underitand that fhe has had an opportunity of colleétin 
materials, with which, for the moft part, fhe was furnifhed by aétors 
in the fcenes here prefented to the reader’s view; and which, fhe ob- 
ferves, will afford them ‘ the means of comparing the accounts given 
of thofe memorable actions by the republican troops, with thofe 
which have been publifhed by the coalefced armies.’ 

This volume, we apprehend, brings us to the conclufion of. Mifs 
W.’s epiftolary memoirs ; in which the writer has manifefted the un- 
common powers of a pen guided by a fair hand. Her ideas of gO- 
vernment, and of its various effeéts on human affairs, take a flight 
far above the common female range. Her language, too, if not al- 
ways ftriétly correct, frequently aims at higher excellence ; it foars to 
the regions of eloquence and of pathos; and if it will not, in every in- 
ftance, fecure the frigid plaudits ny the philologift, it will feldom fail 
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to intereft the feelings of humanity, and (party prejudice afide) it will 
command the approbation of the heart. | 


Art. 20. Hiftorical Epochs of the French Revolution, tranflated from 
the French of H. Goudemetz, a French Clergyman Emigrant in 
England. Dedicated, by Permiflion, to his R. H. the Duke of 
York, by tne Rev. Dr. Randolph. To which is fubjoined, The 
Judgment and Execution of Louvrs XVI. King of France. With 
a Lift of the Members of the Convention who voted for and 
againft his Death ; and the Names of many of the moft confiderable 
Sufferers in the Courfe of the RevotuTion, diitinguifhed aceord- 
ing to their Principles. 8vo. pp. 263. 4s. Boards. Dilly. 1796. 
‘ The following fheets contain a journal of the principal events of 

the French Revolution. The beft authorities have been reforted to, 

and the facts are related without any comment. The reader will find 

a faithful outline of an interefting and momentous period of hiftory, 

and will fee how naturally each error produced its correfponding mis- 

fortune.’ Pref. p. vii. O Mod! 
Dr. Randolph, in his Dedication to the Duke of York, charae- 
terizes the author of this compilement as an amiable and worthy man. 

Benevolence feldom fails to difarm criticifm: but truth mut not be 

injured by charity. We cannot fay that this work is perfec: but, 

on the whole, we believe it is the beft of the kind that has yet ap- 
peared in the Engliih language. A few errors, and fome omiflions, 
we have obferved in it. Dates, which might eafily have beev afcer- 
tained, are frequently omitted ; as, of the Letters of Convocation of 
the States General, Jan. 14, 178y, In the lift of /afferers by the 
guillotine we find the name of Garat, who is ftill living ; with other 
fimilar overfights; which, however, are not of fuflicient importance 
to deprive the work of its charaéter as an ufeful publication*. It 
will bring many particulars to the reader’s recollection, which, in the 
yapid fucceflion of events, mult have efcaped his memory, though 
neceflary to our preferying correét ideas of the rife and progrels of the 
great and wonderful revolution that has turned an abfolute and po- 
tent monarchy into a mighty republic, of fuch a character and de- 
fcription as the world never faw before. | Tay 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Art. 21. 4 Syfem of Natural Hiffory, adapted for the Inftruétion of 
Youth. In the Form of a Dialogue. Originally written in Ger- 
man by Prof. Raf of Goettingen; now firft tranflated into Englifh, 
2 Vols. 1zmo. 8s. Boards. Johnfon, &c. 1796. | 
There are two ways in which natural hiftory may be rendered a 

proper ftudy for youth: one, the popular, in which certain objects of 

the feveral claffes of creation, felected for their curiofity or utility, 
and made known to the fludent either by referring to common ob- 

fervatiog, or by the aid of plates, {pecimens, &c. are defcribed in a 





* In a work of this kind, written by a French emigrant, impar- 
tiality is the laft excellence to be fought; and it is extremely natural 
to expect the author’s occasional expreffions of his abhorrence of the 
revolutionary party. ri Shah 
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familiar and entertaining manner ;—the other, the /rentific, in which 
fome approved fyftem 1s fundamentally taught, with its proper lan- 
guage, definitions, arrangement, &c. not fo much with a view to pre- 
{ent amufement as to future advantage. The firft of thefe methods 
cannot be teo early adopted. It forms for children one of the moft 
agreeable fubjeéts for reading and converfation, and may be fo ma- 
naged as to anfwer the double purpofe of teaching words and things. 
The fecond requires for its proper comprehenfion a previous enlarge. 
ment of the underftanding, and a habit of fixing the attention on 
abftraét notions, without which it muft be a mere dry and barren tafk. 
Nor is it, perhaps, after all, fitted for general education, but ought 
to have fome local or profeffional adaptation to the individual. 

A kind of union of thefe two methods has often been attempted, 
but in our opinion with little fuccefs ; except with regard to thofe 
claffes of nature in which the niceties of arrangement are of little 
confequence, as birds and quadrupeds. The very numerous and 
complicated tribes of infects, fithes, vegetables, and minerals, mutt 
either be ftudied according toa fyftem, or the inquirer muit remain 
contented with the detached, and incomplete knowlege of a few 
principal fpecies. The work before us is, however, a refpectable 
attempt of this fort; and though we by no means concur with the 
editor in his high admiration of the fkill fhewn in the arrangement, 
yet, as it is formed on thofe cf approved writers, it is not without 
merit. Indeed, of vegetables he gives no arrangement at all, but 
defcribes a few articles juft as chance throws them in his way. Of 
minerals, on the other hand, he gives nothing but a naked claflifica- 
tion, with the definitions. The detail is fulielt on birds, infects, and 
quadrupeds; and this part is, on the whole, fufficiently accurate and 
entertaining, ‘The form is a dialogue between matter and pupil, 
which in fome parts is apparently kept up with nature and vivacity, 
though ftrangely disfigured by a moft ungraceful and un-idiomatic 
tranflation. That the editor, who feems tuticiently converfant with 
writing, fhould reprefent the tranflation as ‘ correét, fimple, and 
elegant,’ furprifes us greatly. It is rather what one might expe& 
from * a young gentleman (beyond the Tweed) pradtifing for the 
fake of improvement in the art of compofition ;’ abounding with Gal- 
licifms, Scotticifms, vulgarifms, and errors cf various kinds. We 
had begun to mark fome of the molt importan:, but the lilt toon ex. 
ceeded our indultry of copying. If the wo:k fhould come to a fes 
cond edition, there will be ample room for revifion, bv fome friend, 


better acquainted both with the language and the fubject. Aa 


HISTORY, “ce. 


Art.22. 4 Statiftical Account of the Parifh of Aghabce in the Queen's 
County, Ireland. By Edward Ledwich, L.L.B. Secretary to 
the Committee of Antiquaries of the Royal Irifh Academy, and 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Societies of London and Scoiland. 8vo, 
pp. 96. London, Faulder. 1796. 

Mr. Ledwich is already known to the world as a refpectable au- 
thor in the antiquarian line*. He now {peaks with the warmeft ap- 





* See M.R. for May and June 1793, N.S. vol. xi. p. 30 and 
P» 197. Alfo vol, xv. p. 391. 
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plaufe of the Scotch clergy, by whofe affiftance Sir John Sinclair has 
almoft wes to a conclufion his fatiftical biftory of that country ; 


and he here fubmits to the public, with fome degree of diflidence, a firf 
attempt of a fimilar nature for the kingdom of Ireland. The account 
of the above parifh is comprized under the following divifions : * Name 
and origin of the parifh; its topography, face, foil, and foffils; the 
proprietors, houfes, population ; fize of farms, leafes, tithes, imple. 
ments of hufbandry, and the poor; rental, ftock, and induftry; the 

_ church, Dominican abbey, and other antiquities.’ This publication 
feems rather intended as an introduction than a complete perform. 
ance, and Mr. Ledwich exprefles himfelf * confcious that many im. 
portant topics are untouched, and others not fo copioufly difcuffed as 
they deferved ; thefe omiflions and defects will be fupplied by other 
writers,’=-We find, however, on the whole, a judicious, amufing, 
and inftructive defcription. 

In fpeaking of the common Irith cabbins, it is faid that, though 
the external appearance is wretched, they are by no means unhealthy 
¢ habitations, and that many of them have diflin& apartments, and 
are convenient.’ In another place, p. 45, when fpeaking of the 
rapid increafe of population, induftry, and riches, we are told ¢ that 
though the peafantry are feemingly badly lodged, this does not arife 
from an inability to conitruct better habitations; for in every refpect 
they are infinitely more comfortable and happy than thofe of the fame 
clafs in Great Britain, as the laft vaitly exceed thofe of continental 
nations in thefe refpects.”? If this refiection be juft, who can avoid 
adding ;—How deeply wretched muft be the ftate of the continental 
peafantry | and to what a fevere account may not the governments of 
fuch countries bercafier be called! For to their mi/government mot of 
thefe diftreffes are to be afcribed. 

In another place we meet with an obfervation which appears to de- 
mand particular attention in the prefent time of diltrefs,—* Without 
manufactures, I do not know how our numerous population could be 
employed if there was not the multiplicity of {mall farms now ftated. 
A farmer with forty or fifty acres, unlefs his children be grown up, 
has always one or two male and one female fervant. Thefe are the 
children of * cottars,’ are bred up to habits of induftry, and in time 
marry, and commence {mall farmers.’ Hi 

MEDICAL. 


Art. 23. Medical Reports of the Effe&s of Blood-Letting, Sudorifics, and 
Bliftering, in the Cure of the Acute and Chronic Rheumatijm. By 
Thomas Fowler, M.D. of York. 8vo. pp.300. 5s. Boards, 
Johnfon, 1795. 

To thofe who are prattifing medicine without much experience of 
their own, this work will exhibit a faithful pi€ture of the difeafe, and 
of the operation of feveral common remedies. The author, in his 
public and private praétiee, colle&ed nearly five hundred cafes; and 
we entertain no doubt of the fidelity of his account. Whether expe- 
rienced and difcerning praétitioners will gain much information from 
his reports, we cannot determine: but, by extraéting Dr. Fowler’s 
own fummary, we fhall probably enable each to judge for himfelf: 
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* PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. ea 

« 1. That there are very few cafes of the acute rheumatifm, that 

will not admit of an artificial cure, efpecially by the fudorific plan of 
tment. _ 

aor That there are likewife fcarce any cafes of chronic rheumatifm, 

that will not admit of fome material relief; and that near one-half of 

a given number will admit of an artificial cure, efpecially by the fu- 

dorific plan of treatment. cs . 

« 3, That if the acute rheumatifim be in the fecond or third week’s 
ftave of the difeafe, an artificial cure will be more frequently obtained 
during the firft week’s treatment, than when it occurs at any other 

riod. 

‘ 4. That if the acute rheumatifm be in the firft week’s ftage, an 
artificial cure will often be cbtained during the firft week’s treatment : 
but it will rather more frequently, efpecially if frongly marked by 

eneral pains and confiderable febrile fymptoms, refift the curative 
influence of medicines until the fecond week’s treatment, and fome. 
times even longer. 

‘ 5, That the moderate ufe of the lancet, efpecially as a prelimi- 
nary to the adminiftration of fudorifics, is a valuable auxiliary in the 
treatment of the acute rheumatifm ; but it will feldom be of any ma- 
terial fervice in the treatment of the chronic rheumatifm. 

‘ 6. That the tincture of guaiacum is almoft always fudorific, and 
frequently laxative ; and is extremely efficacious in the treatment of 
both the acute and chronic rheumati{m, efpecially the former. 

‘7. Thatthe Dover’s powder operates for the moff part as a powerful 
fudorific, and alfo as an anodyne and aftringent, and is a very. effica- 
cious remedy in the treatment of both the acute and chronicrheumatifm. 

« 8. That the warm bath is moft powerfully fudorific, and a ve 
efficacious remedy in the treatment of the chronic rheumatifm; but is 
more debilitating in its operation than either the tin@ure of guaiacum, 
or the Dover’s powder. 

‘ g. That the application of leeches is extremely ufeful as a local 
remedy, for the mitigation of the more meget pains of particular 
parts, in the treatment of the acute rheumatifm. 

‘10. That the application of bliftering plaifters is generally at. 
tended with a vefication, a {marting rian and a copious difcharge; 
and is one of the moft efficacious local remedies experience has yet 
difcovered, for the relief or removal of fixed rheumatic pains, efpe« 
cially thofe of the fciatica and lumbago. 

« 11, That the turpentine embrocation is an ufeful palliative remedy 
for the purpofe of relieving troublefome pains not deeply feated, in 
the treatment of the chronic rheumatifm.’ 

We cannot but regard a confiderable number of thefe reports as 
altogether nugatory, becaufe they contain no circumffances by help 
of which the intelligent reader can judge for himfelf of the nature of 
the cafe, and the procefs of cure; which feems the only rational pur- 
pofe of fingle cafes. ‘The author makes no mention of calomel, a 
medicine which at various times has been recommended by phyficians 
of great name in chronic rheumatifm. Ic will alfo appear ftrange to 
find Dr. Fowler {peaking of morbific matter, its concoétion, and 
elimination, as a theory entitled toa moment’s attention. 
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Art. 24. 4 Preliminary IntroduGion to the AG of Sea-bathing, &e. kc. 
By John Anderfon, M.D. &c. &c. Phyfician to, and a Direétor 
of, the General Sea-bathing Infirmary at Margate. 8vo. 4s, 
Dilly. 1795. 


Art. 25. 4 Pra&icgal Effay on the Good and Bad Effeds of Sea-water 

eee ee: By John Anderfon, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. 2s, 

* 179 

The firk of ouefe works is a flrange rambling effufion, unlike to 
any thing, ‘of modern produétion, which has come under our perufal, 
The fecond chiefly confifts of atteftations in regard to the good effects 
of fea-bathing, communicated by thofe able judges, the guides; alfo 
fcraps of letters from neighbouring apothecaries, which are, indeed, 
the moft valuable part of the win 3 If Dr, A. defigned to give his 
readers a high idea of his fcientific and medical qualifications, by thefe 
notable performances, we fear that his purpofe will be very imper, 


l ; ‘ 
fettly anfwered As, 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 26. Further Conjfiderations on the Second Advent of Chrif. By 
the Author * of Antichrif? in the French Convention, and An Enquiry 
tute the Second Coming of Chrif. 8vo. pp.35. 1s. Cadell jun, 
and Davies, 1796. © 
The defign of this anonymous writer is to prove that, ‘ the fecond 

advent of Chrift was xot to the deftru€tion of Jerufalem, and that it is 

to the eftablifhment of that kingdom which Daniel foretold the God 
of heaven would fet up. Chap. ij. and vii.” Thefe pofitions he hag 

already attempted to fupport. His prefent purpofe is, principally, ‘a 

review of Dr. Whitby’s paraphrafe and annotations on Matt. ch. 24.’ 

Here we juft obferve, ex pafant, that it has been lately rather cu- 

ftomary ‘to make appeals to Dr. Whitby: but no notice is taken of his 

Laff Thoughts, a {carce tract, which, if regarded, might poflibly 

abate fomewhat of the confidence of fuch appellations. The writer 

before us appears to be in earneft ; he is, as yet, perfuaded that his 
conclufions are juft; but he candidly expreffes a readinefs to retract, 
on fuitable evidence. He deems himfelf negle&ted, and now ad- 
dreffes the Bifhops ; recommending, as we do, his publications to their 


perufal. Hi. 


Art. 27... Prifon Meditations, compofed while in Confinement in the 
King’s Bench Prifon, in the Year 1795. By the Rev. William 
Woolley, M. A. Chaplain to the Marthalfea; Author of the Cure 
for Canting, Vox Clamantis, Benefit of Starving, and other po- 
pular Publications. 1i2mo. 1s. 6d. Egerton. 1796. 

Thefe meditations, if not diftinguifhed by any extraordinary degree 
ef elegance, are devotional and moral, and may be read with profit. 
The author’s imprifonment has been the confequence of a profecution 
for publifhing a pamphlet entitled, 4 Cure for Canting: See Rev. 
vol. xvi. N.S. p.237. The pamphlet fell under the cognizance of 
the Jaw, as ‘ a libel on Sir Richard Hill, Bart. and on his brother 
the Rev. Rowland Hill, clerk.’ 





* See Rev, vol. xvi. p, 219. 
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Art. 28. Confiderations on the Univerfality and Uniformity of the 
Theocracy. By a Layman of the Church of England. vo, 
pp. 216. 48. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. — 

We find in this publication more fingularity than folidity. The 
writer, though he calls in queftion the authority of feveral parts of 
Scripture, particularly the books of Numbers, Jofhua, Judges, Ruth, 
the Song of Solomon, and the Epiftle to tne Hebrews, neverthelefs 
profefies himfelf a zealous defender of revelation, and undertakes to 
prove that it was communicated to all the fons of Noah, and has from 
them been diffufed through all nations. Supernatural communica- 
tions have not, he thinks, been confined to the Jewith nation, nor to 
the Chriftian world, but have been the immediate fource of illumina- 
tion to wife men in the Pagan world, and have, at all times, afforded 
proof of an univerfal and uniform theocracy, Sep: 

Befides fome grofs errors in orthography—fuch, for’ example, as 
Hermes Jmmogiftus, Babelon, and Fuvenile—for Hermes Trifme- 
giftus, Babylon, and Juvenal—the work betrays fuch a remarkable 
deficiency in that kind of erudition which is neceflary to the ae- 
curate inveitigation of the queftion,—whether the opinions which have 
prevailed in the world refpecting religion have a natural or fupernata- 
ral origin ?——that we cannot difmifs it without giving it as our judg 
nent, that the author has undertaken a tafk for which he wants t 
requifite qualifications, and reminding this layman of the old adage of 
the fhoemaker and his laf, - E 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 29. Free Thoughts on a General Reform, addreffed to every In- 
dependent Man. ‘The Truth, equally dittant from the flimfy Ma- 
chinery of Mefirs. Burke, Reeves, and Co. as from the grofs Ris 
baldry of Thomas Paine and his Party. By oon & M.A. 
of the Univerfity of Oxford. &vq. pp.go. 2s. Dilly. 1796. 
The author of this pamphlet profeffes to fix his ftation on broad 

conftitutional ground, unconnected with any political party, and un- 
influenced by any perfonal confiderations. His avowed objeét is the 
correCtion of that felfith {pirit which is the grand obftacle to a general 
yeform, His free cenfures of the venality and corruption which pre. 
vail through all the higher orders of fociety, and his ftrong exhorta- 
tion to his countrymen to abandon party contentions, and unite their 
efforts in fupport of the caufe of honefly and virtue, demand atten- 
tion. The pamphlet is written with energy and fpirit; and we have 
only to regret that the writer’s patriotifm and philanthropy have not 
been fufficiently powerful to fubdue his bigotry, and to preferve him 
from loading with reproachful inveStives thofe who purfue the com- 
mon intereit of mankind in a track different from that which he has 
chofen; and his treatment of preachers not epifcopally ordained is 
illiberal and contemptuous. On the abufe of commerce, fome juf 
obfervations are made; from which we cite the following as a fpeci- 
men of the publication ; 

_ © I conceive it to be no difficult matter to prove, that the late and 

prefent high price of the commodities of life had its origin from the 

excrefcency of our commerce, and the impervious mifts with which it 


is 
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js enveloped. ‘There was atime when the name of an Englith mer. 
chant was a character well known and underftocd; but now fuch » 
number of new avocations are ftarted up, that lay claim to the title of 
MERCHANT, that the original feems loft and confounded. How 
do we fwarm with contractors, jobhers, and a thoufand namelefs 
et-ceteras; not to mention foreftallers and monopolizers, which, by 
many infidious arts, are at laft entered into a regular fyftem. Nor 
muft I pafs over a formidable and ftrong-wedged hoft of infurers, a 
{pecious kind of gambling, which, as it holds forth the greateft encoy- 
yagement to adventurers, 1s become fo much in vogue, that it is every 
commercial man’s intereft to be concerned init. This, were it traced 
to its fource, is neither more nor lefs than an inlet for every fpecies of 
mfory. If we are told ‘* that the terms are by mutual compa&, and 
only equal to the rifk, and that fometimes a fudden lofs totally ruins 
the infurer ;’’—the anfwer is fimply this ; .* that though infurers may 
De men of honefty, the traffick is neverthelefs unfair; inafmuch as 
they are liable to be impofed on by the difhoneft, they muft on that 
account require more than a fair premium of aii, to account for the 
continual danger they are expofed to by a few. 

‘ The very fame plea has the ufurer, who charges his twenty and 
thirty per cent. to his cuftomers, becaufe now and then fome unprin- 
—— pays both the principal and intereft by the mouth of 
his piftol. 

The LOTTERY is too grofs and palpable to require any remarke 
‘upon it. It isnot only in itfelf an open vice, but it is the teeming 
parent of many others. | 

‘ $; populus wult decipi, decipiatur, 


is the only reafon that can be given for it, and this will fearcely ftand 
the teft even of political wiles. ) 

_# The enormous difcounts too that are at times given are only ano- 
ther name for ufury; and I have been credibly informed, that fo 
great was the demand for ready-moncy, owing to fpeculations, or 
tricks, of monied-men in the month of March, that thirty and forty 
per cent. were offered for a certain time. 

¢ All thefe evils originate from the overflowings of our commerce, 
are kept alive by monied men, and altogether form fuch a fyftem, 
that it would require a volume alone properly to fift and develope®. 

¢ In fhort, the fum total of the whole will appear to be this, ** that 
the commercial concerns of this country are already at as a high a 
pitch as is proper for the welfare of the flate; and fo far from being 
eager to jxcreafe them, it feems neceflary to take away thofe parts 
which are the more immediate caufe of vice and extravagance, and 
confine them within fafe and moderate bounds.’ BE. 


Art. 30. Two Letters addrefed to a Britifo Merchant, a fhort Time 
before the expected Meeting of the New Parliament in 1796; and 
fuggefting the Neceffity and Facility of providing for the Public 
Exigencies without any Augmentation of Debt, or Accumulation 
of Burdens.€8vo. 1s.6d. Longman, and Owen. 





« * Many of the firft gaming-houfes are now become regular 
banks, and confider themfelves accordingly.’ 


by Me Bows, Eg. 
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This pamphlet has been fuppofed to be an attempt on the part of 
miniftry to feel the pulfe of the public, with refpect to fome new pro- 
ject of finance which it may be neceffary to adopt, in the event of the. 
farther duration of a war ex; :nfive beyond all former example. 
Certain it is, that the language here employed in ftating the original 
grounds of the quarrel, and the dangers hanging over all civilized 

overnments from the prevalence of French power and principles, ie 
perfeétly fimilar to the fubftance of the many fpeeches and publica- 
tions which have appeared under minifterial aufpices; while the 
pointed obfervations againft the common notion, ‘* that they who 
have carried on the war are not the proper perfons to make peace,”” 
ftill more diftin@ly feem to mark the fource whence they proceed, 
For our part, wearied with a theme which has in fo many fhapes come 
before us, we fhall think ourfelves juftified in pafling lightly over the 
prolix pages of wordy eloquence, which declaims on the trite topics 
of French infolence, tyranny, perfidy, and aggreffion, and attempts 
to rouze every {park of national enmity to active and unanimous re- 
fiftance; and we fhall confine ourfelves to a fhort notice of what the 
auther himfelf, indeed, has but briefly touched,—the propofed {cheme 
of giving efficacious aid to government in the profecution of the war, 
without adding to the national debt. ‘This enormous debt manifeftly 
embarraffes him, as well as his fuperiors ; for, while he thinks it ne- 
ceflary to reprefent it as * perfeétly within the compafs of our ability 
to fupport,’ and to compliment in lofty terms the efeual provifion 
for its gradual reduction; yet he acknowleges that till peace is fecured 
‘ it is impoflible, without uneafinefs, to look forward to any farther 
additions to its extent.” We find him, then, after much preparation, 
and with many interruptions of the rhetoric of alarm, propofing the 
meafure of a voluntary and general contribution, as the only one which 
Can extricate the nation from its prefent embarraffments, This idea 
he turns over and over, with manifeft hefitation to meet its praétical 
difficulties; and for many pages he contents himfelf with colouring 
ftrongly the honour that would accrue to individuals from fuch a vo- 
luntary difplay of public fpirit, and the confidence which he has in 
the patriotifm of Englifhmen on fuch an emergency: but, three or 
four pages before the clofe, he condefcends to be more explicit, and 
lets his rezders into the fecret of his real defign, After having in- 
voked Pariiament to back him, he * ventures to fuggeft the poffible 
expediency of reguiring every individual, poffefling an income above 
a certain amount, to accompany his contribution [he now drops the 
term voluntary] with an affurance ox oath or affirmation, that it is not 
lefs than a tenth part of his income.’ ‘Thus, this verbofe and pom- 
pous addrefs to all that is noble and generous in the breaft of the na- 


tion terminates in a propofal to fubject it to a forced contribution ! At 


Art. 31. Thoughts on the Defence of thefe Kingdoms. In Two Parts. 
8vo, pp.56. 13.6d. Faulder, &c. 1796. 

The increafe of the militia, its extenfion to Scotland, and the efa- 
blifhment of yeomanry cavalry, fo as to make the whole force of this 
kind in the three kingdoms amount to 100,000 men, are the princi- 
pal means recommended by this writer for defence in the prefentcrifis. 


Under thefe leading heads, he fuggefts a variety of alterations and 
improvements, 
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improvements, which difplay a liberal and refie€ting mind ; and hié 
phlet is, in our opinion, worthy of perufal by thofe who are en< 

trufted with the rational concerns, It is no {mall recommendation 

that it keeps ftriétly to its fubject, without the leaft mixture of party 

declamation. | 

Ait. 32. 4 few State Criminals brought to the Bar of Public Fuftice, 
, &c. &c. 8vo. 1s. Eaton. 17096. 

As an harangue at a debating club, this declamation, pronounced 
with fuitable violence of gefture and labour of lungs, might obtain no 
{mall fhare of vociferous applaufe, Alas! how little better are the 
oratorical difplays of great ftatefmen, in the eye of fober reafon! 


Art. 33. The Abolition of the Slawe-Trade; Peace; and a temperat? 
Reform, effential to the Salvation of England. 8vo. 1s. Crofby. 


2796. 
We find nothing in thefe very flight pages that is worthy of being 





Ai. 


particularly recommended to the notice of our readers, Ai 


POETRY and DRAMATIE. 


Art.34. The Purfuits of Literature; or What you will; a fatirical 
Poem, in Dialogue. Parts ii. and ili, 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. Owen. 
4796. 

Our charafter of the firft part of this peem (vol. xv. p. 211.) ap- 
plies equally to thefe fecord and thitd parts; except that, inftead of 
Prieftley and Paine, Wakefield antl Godwin are now the principal marks 
at which the avthor points his fatirical arrows. ‘The public principles 
of this poem feem to have been partly borrowed from the annotations to 
Murphy’s Tacitus, and will recommend it to the patronage of the court 
and clergy. The notes, with which it is accoripanied, form a con- 
venient and lively catalogue raifonne of other publications on the fame 
fide of the queftion. ‘The author’s attention is caught, as ours has 
been, by the increafing fymptoms of the rapid growth of fuperftition. 


© OCTAVIUS. 


¢ Contraé& your fmile, and quit this playful fearch ; 
Thefe are the lay amufements of the church *, 
Mere cobweb labours of their learned thought ; 
Though fometimes rsacneRs muft themfelves be taught 
To weigh their office, raife their pow’rful breath, 
Nor leave the world to darknefs and to death. 
Short be their folly : let example tell 
Their life, their merals pure, and all is well. 

¢ But fhould proud churchmen vie in famptuous halls, 

In wines and foups, Carthufian Bacchanals, . 
Nor think th’ unwieldy fuperflux to fhake, 
Where curates ftarve, and helple{s orphans quake, 
Wav’ring I afk, in this dark fcene beneath, 
Why lightnings fcathe yon defolated heath ? 





* Alluding to the preceding playful defcription of the feigned con- 
teff among the darned adout Greck literature, p. 1—9 of part il. 


‘ And 
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¢ And hark, the voice has thunder’d: and the word, 


Borne on the blaft, a trembling world has heard 
In confummation dread! the bonds of Rome 

Are burft, and Babylon’s prophetic doom, 

With more than mortal ruin headlong caft, 
Proclaims the meafure full: fhe groans her laft. 
From climes, where piety no more was found, 
Where fuperftition wither’d all around, 

The rights of nature barr’d, by heav’n refign’d 
To vile affeétions, in corruption blind, 

While, in the terrors of the world beneath, 
Permitted fiends of darknefs round them breathe 
Britain fecurely fix’d, invites from high, 

With charity’s fedate, unalter’d eye ; 

The facred, exil’d, melancholy band, 

Pafling from death and France, revere the land, 
Where itreams of inexhaufted bounty pour, 

And Curisr ftill reigns, and bigotry’s no more.— 


‘« AUTHOR. 
© Bleft be the voice of mercy, and the hand 
Stretch’d o’er affliftion’s wounds with healing bland, 
In holieft fympathy ! our beft of man 
Gave us to tears, ere mifery well began. 

« Still, ftill I paufe: goodnature’s oft a fool, 
Now flave to party, and now faction’s tool : 
Attend, nor heedlefs flight a poet’s name ; 

Poet and prophet once were deem’d the fame. 

Say, are thefe fertile ftreams thus largely {pred 

A filial tribute o’er a mother-bed ? 

Say, are thefe ftreams (think while avails the thought) 

To Rome through Gallic channels fubtly brought ? 

Rome touches, taftes, and takes; and nothing loth : 

But have qwe virtues? yes, of pagan growth. 

Atk, where Rome’s church is founded? ona fteep, 

Which herefy’s wild winds in vain may fweep, 

Alone where finners may have reft, fecure, 

One only undefil’d, one only pure. 

Blame you her cumbrous pomp, her iron-rod, 

Or trumpery relics of her faints half-fhod ? 

l.0, Confefors, in every hamlet found, 

With facred fifters walk their cloyfter’d round : 

There read the lift: and calm the fate expedt, 

When crafty, meddling, thanklefs priefts direét. 

Think you, their hate unquench’d can e’er expire ? 

The torch not tipt with fleeping fulphurous fire ? 

Their doétrines round a carelefs land are blown; 

They blaft the cottage, and would fap the throne. 

What? are my words toowarm! I love my King, 

My Country, and my God! the founds fhall ring 

Ceafelefs, till Pir (with all his hoft awake) 

IN OUR GREAT CAUSE @ Nation’s ingueft take ; 
12 
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I'll call: nor heav’n, nor man, nor laws forbid ; 
The City’s on a HILL *, nor can be hid.’ Tay. 


Art. 35- Village Virtues ; a Dramatic Satire. In two Parts. gto, 
2s. Bell, Oxford-Street. 1796: 

If the purpofe of a dramatic writer be to furprize, we muft acknow- 
lege that the author of the piece before us has wonderfully fucceeded : 
for never were we more furprized than by the cataftrophe of this 
drama. ‘The plan is this: A widow lady, who had fuffered much 
during her union with a profligate lord, goes down to her brother, a 
Cornifh baronet, full of extravagant ideas of the virtue and happinefs 
to be found among villagers, and greatly out of humour with the 
capital and people of rank: The brother undertakes to cure her of 
thefe notions, and, concealing her name, fettles her at a farm-houfe as 
a lodger, where fhe may become acquainted with the real ftate of 
things in this fancied Arcadia. Here a variety of fcenes occur which 
are likely enough to give her a difguit to the country; fuch asa 
brutal felfith farmer, his drunken fcolding wife, a forward coquettith 
daughter, a coxcombly unprincipled lover, &c. Thefe are wrought 
with fome degree of humour, though of the farcical kind; and the 
author feems confiftently enough to maintain his part, as a caricatu- 
rift of the manners of low life, for a political purpofe, which breaks 
out occafionally in burfts of loyalty, and ftrokes aimed againft demo- 
cratical opinions :—but when the plot is brought to a conclufion, and 
the lady is made extremely angty by the difcovery of the bafenefs 
and ingratitude of her fuppofed ruftics, the is thunderftruck with a 
loud Jaugh, and a declaration from Sir David that the whole is an in- 
terlude contrived by himfelf, and played by his family and friends 
{the fine folks) in order, he fays, ¢ to prove that it was poffible for 
vice to exiftin a cottage as well as ina palace ;’ and, which is truly 
extraordinary, the lady acquiefces in this proof, and is convinced of. 
her error! 





¢* Tue Great CoLrtece or Priests, anp Heap 
QuaRTeERS OF THE CaTHOLic Cause in the Caflle or King's 
boufe at Winchefer, tenanted by priefts, emigrant and non-emi- 
grant, publickly maintained at the expence of the flate. I am 
not {peaking to thofe, who are indifferent about all or any reli- 
gion; but to thofe, wha from their ftation, political or facred, fhould 
underftand the importance of the caufe, the interefts of Chriftianity 
and its purity, the evidence of hiftory, the nature and the effential and 
unaltered {pirit of the Romifh priefthood, and their fubtilry and pecu- 
liar arts by perfuafion, or by terror over weak confciences, I am 
{peaking to the governors of Great Britain, to the minilters of the 
crown, who fhould guard, and who, I truft, will guard againft the 
revival of the Romith Church, now working in fecret; as well as 
againft the more open, and more terrible democracy of fome defcrip- 
tions of the Diffenters. What is faid to us all, is faid at this hour, to 
minifters and rulers of ftates with a more important and more facred 
emphafis, “* WatcnH, for ye know mot THE HOUR when defiruction 

cometh,”’—(1796.)” : 
- Ast, 





An. 
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Art. 36. The Cottage: an Operatic Farce, in two Aéts. By James 
Smith. 8vo. 6d. Kearfley. | . 
If the writer of this little piece has been able to obtain the applaufe 
of his friends at Tewkefbury, we would advife him to reft contented 
with his honours, to repofe under the fhade of his laurels, and to clofe . 
the career of dramatic ambition, Aa : 


Art. 37. Menfa Regum: or, the Table of Kings, By Ifaac Mirror, 
Efq. of the Middle Temple. 4to. 1s. 6d. wipe 

The Mex/a Regum is a ftone table near Rhenen in the province of 
Utrecht, where, tradition records, three kings once met and dined 
ub dio, This {pot affords the writer a feat, whence to contemplate 
the fcene of the war carried on againft the French, when the Englifh | 
troops under the command of the Duke of York compofed a part of ? 
the allied army. The miferies of war, and the peculiar caufe of that | 
which occafioned the league of the combined powers, are the prin- 
cipal topics of this poem; which is written in blank verfe, and con- 
tains abundant proofs of the writer’s attachment to the caufe of kings, | 
together with as many fentiments of humanity as can well belong to 
a party performance. We fhall obey the author’s injunction of ab- 
ftaining from any critical cenfure on his tribute to the memory of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. and his eulogies on the Commander in Chief: 
but at the fame time we fhall venture to fay, in general, that he does | 
not appear qualified to manage the lofty flrain of blank verfe, of 
which he exhibits the ordinary turgidity and obfcurity, rather than the | 
true dignity. He changes his meafure, indeed, for the lyric, when : 
he hurls his indignation on the ¢ frantic race of Gallia’ but, in our | 
opinion, not with greater fuccefs, As to the few prefixed fanzas on 
the birth at Carlton-Houfe, it is enough to fay of them that they 
were € written extempore !’ See more of this writer’s productions in 
the clafs MisceLLaNneous, in this Month’s Catalogue. Ai. 


Art. 38. Revolutions, a Poem. In two Books. By P. Courtier, 
Author of Poems, &c. 8vo. 2s. Law. 1796. 

We gave our idea of the poetical rank of this juvenile writer in the 
account of his volume of poems, inferted in our Review for June laft. 
We apprehend that the prefent effufion will not tend to augment his 
reputation, fince he has manifeftly attempted a flight beyond his 
powers, ‘To the folemn and dignified tone of blank verfe, 
MASTERS Only are equal. Nothing is more infupportable to a good 
ear, than the uniform recurrence of ten-fyllable lines, without rhyme, 
and unbroken by paufes of the fenfe ; and nothing more violates good 
taite than the ftrained and affected mode of expreffion which fuch an 
infipid form of verfification is apt to produce, in order to force into _ 
poetry what would otherwife be mere profe. The matter and /enti- 
ments are {uch as well become a lover of temperate liberty, and a friend 
t0 revealed religion, which the writer avows himfelf to be ; and fo 
farhe merits the applaufe of his countrymen. Av. 


Art. 39. The Waes of War; or the Up/bot of the Hiftory of Witt 
and Jean. 8vo. 1s. Edinburgh, printed for A. Guthrie. 1796. 
The hiftory of Will and Jean, of which the prefext performance is 

the fequel, or * upfhot,’ was noticed with approbation, in our xixth 
Rev, Noy, 1796, Aa vol. 
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vol, p. 223, Art. 44. There is a beautiful fimplicity in this continua. 
tion ; the defign of which ts to exemplify the awoes of war, by exhi- 
biting its deplorable effe&ts in private life. In the conclufion, the 
author very naturally introduces a handfome compliment to a benevo. 
lent lady—the duchefs of Buccleugh. The writer fub{cribes the dedi. 
cation, Hector M* Neill. 


Art. 40. Triumphs of War: and other Poems. By W. Amphlett. 
1zmo. 4s. Boards. Parfons 1796. 

The advertifement prefixed to this volume informs us that itis © the 
firft produiion of a young perfon born and educated in the country, 
who has never enjoyed the advantages of academical inftruétion ;’— 
that it is ‘ the fruit of much mifcelianeous reading, and fome obferva- 
tion; the offspring of a warm imagination, and a fufceptible heart.’ 
This is a candid account of its origin and pretenfions. The poems 
are, indeed, fuch as might be expected from a young perfon of 
defultory reading, without folid inftru€tion, and who miftakes a relith 
for poetry for the faculty of producing it. One of the moft ftriking 
features is a turgefcence of ftyle, venting itfelf in the unbridled in- 
vention of new uncouth words derived from the learned languages, 
with which the half-learned are generally inclined to make more free 
than regular fcholars. Within the compafs of the firft page and half 
we have niveous breaft, adure brow, fumid clouds, caudent rocks in- 
formous ; and many {till more curious {pecimens might be picked up on 
a curfory furvey. Nor can we difcover any of thofe fimple and na- 
tural beauties which are fuppofed (though, in general, falfely,) to 
diftinguifh untutored verfe. There is, indeed, no want of thought in 
the feveral pieces, but it has little advantage from the masner in 
which it is difpofed, and the language in which it is cloathed. We 
are forry not to be able to fay more in recommendation of an author 
whofe principles feem laudable, and whofe character appears efti- 
mable: but we have too many daily. proofs that there 1s more true 
kindnefs in difcouraging, than in forwarding, the inclination which 
ungualified writers have to produce themfelves before the public. 


Art.41. Poems: By G.D. Harley, of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. 22mo. pp. 295. 6s, Boards. Martin and Bain. 
1796. 

The fubfcribers to this volume will certainly not complain of their 
bargain as far as quantity is concerned, for never have we feen new 
poetry dealt out in fuller meafure. Whatever be the author’s fub- 
ject, fentiment, defcription, or morality, he never fails of giving 
enough. Here is a poem on Night that would almoft require a might’s 
readjng to get through it; and a Legacy of Love to a Child, as long 
as was ever bequeathed by a lawyer’s pen ina real laft will and tefta- 
ment. Were it not for the tedious monotony.of the blank verfe, and 
the endlefs prolixity of the fiyle, there are fome images that would be 

. worth gleaning ; for the author feems to be a man who has not patled 
through the varied fcene of his dramatic hfe without obfervation 
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Art. 42. An Equefrian Epiftle in Verfe, to the Right Hon. the Earl of 


Ferfey, occafioned by the Publication of the Correfpondence = 
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tween the Earl and Countefs of Jerfey, and the Rev. Dr. Randolph, 

on the Subject of fome Letters belonging to her R.H. the Princets 

of Wales. By the Auchor of the “ Epiftle to the Rev. Dr, Ran- 

dolph *.”? 8vo. 4s. Parfons, &c. 1796. 

Wit and pleafantry, employed on a fubject which moft readers, 
perhaps, will think ought rather to be configned to oblivion than im- 
mortalized by good poctry. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 43. Odjervations on the Mode propofed by the mew Arrangement 


for the Diftribution of the Off- Reckoning Fund of the feveral Prefidencies 
in India: together with a new Plan for the Diftribation, originally 
fubmitted to the Reprefentative Committee of Eaft India Officers. 

By Lieut. Col. Richard Scott. Alfo a Recommendatory Addrefs, 

by Major John Taylor. 4to. 6d. Debrett. 1796. 

It may be proper to inform our readers, that the Off-Reckoning 
Fund confifts of deduGtions from the pay of the European and native 
troops ferving in India, in compenfation for which they are fupplied 
with cloathing : but the expence of cloathing the army falling fhort of 
the amount of the deduétions, the difference is divided in certain pro- 
portions among the field officers. By the new arrangement, this 
fource of ranean, which is eftimated at 73,6001. per annum, is 
confined to thofe officers who are entitled by their rank to command 
regiments, amounting to 43, (including the three Prefidencies,) and 
fettled on them for life, whether in India or in Europe. The im- 


‘provement fuggefted by Lieut. Col. S. is, by reducing the fhare of 


each individual to 5001. per annum, to include a greater number of 
officers in the divifion. We profefs ourfelves inimical to both plans; 
though not equally fo, Col. Scott’s being manifeitly a judicious and 
important modification of the principle adopted by the Board of Con. 
trou). Our principles, on the other hand, lead us to think that the 
pay of officers of every rank, whether ferving in India or retired to 
their native country, ought to be ample and immutable, but fpecific: 
that its prefent complicated fubdivifions fhould be confolidated, the 
Off-Reckoning Fund abolifhed, and a liberal and comprehenfive po- 
licy exerted in the fimplification of the whole fyftem. 


Art. 44. Confiderations on the Attempt of the Eaft India Company 10 
become Manufaéturers in Great Britain. ato. pp.34. 28. Sewell. 
1796. 

To what a variety of dangers is our Conftitution expofed! To 
fome of them we have not been inattentive: but never before were 
we apprized of the perils which it encounters, from the employment 
‘of a few mills by the Eaft India Company, for the purpofe of throw- 
ing raw filk into organzine. The followiug are the refleétions which 
@ perufal of this publication has excited in our minds. If the produce 
of any portion of the Britith dominions be found to fupercede the ne- 
ceffity of importing the fame article from foreign countries, the fub- 
Ricution is a national benefit. In the prefent inftance a fecond and 
more immediate advantage accrues, as the operation of throwing the 
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* See M. Rev. Vol. xx, P- 470. 
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raw material from India muft be performed by Englifh manufacturers: 
a confideration particularly cogent at the prefent moment. On the 
other hand, if, as is here afferted, the quality of the Indian commo- 
dity is not fit for the purpofes of the trade, we may repofe on the ate 
tention of the Direors to their own intereft, for not throwing a greater 
quantity than they can fell in that ftate. We have been not a little 
amufed by the exaggerated epithets applied, in this pamphlet, to a 
judicious and benevolent experiment of a refpectable mercantile body. 


Art. 45. Reflexions on Ufury, as condu&ed by the Mode of Under. 
valued Annuities: in the Courfe of which, for the Benefit of thofe 
who are oppreffed with them, are refpectively pointed out, accord- 
ing to the different Securities, the different Means of Relief. gto. 
2s. Murray and Co. 1796. 

This tract contains feveral torcible and judicious obfervations on the 
inadequacy of the price given for annuities payable during the life of 
the grantors. Its particular obje& is to fhew that, when the pur- 
chafe of fuch an annuity is accompanied by an infurance, itis ufurious, 
* An annuity (the author fays,) is a loan of money for life, and life 
being precarious, as there is prefumedly a rifk to the purchafer, the 
annuity under fuch a confideration is deemed valid: and the rifk be- 
ing the only point that conftitutes the validity of the annuity, where 
there is no rifk, the annuity effentially differs not from a loan for life, 
and confequently is enrolled.’—Then, with refpect to the rifk, * the 
life (he obferves,) is infured at a certain known eftablifhed premium, 
by which the purchafer of the annuity is fecured from rifk, and re- 
ceives intereft on the money, according to the refpective rates he may 

ay for infurance at 12, 13, or 14 per cent.’ 

The author fupports his pofition with ingenuity ; and, if he fhould 
be thought to fail in proving the ufury, he abundantly proves the ex- 
tortion, in thefe bargains. He has inferted, at length, a curious 
public document,—The refolutions of the Houfe of Commons in 1777, 
On annuities granted for the life of the grantor. 

Perhaps, the origin of thefe mifchievous and ruinous bargains is 
chiefly to be afcribed to the laws themfelves which have been made to 
prevent ufury; as, without them, money, probably, would always find its 
own level :—but the interference of government fometimes produces 
mifchief greater than the evil which it was intended to obviate. When, 
in the reign of Louis the XiVth, the famous Colbert requefted a 
merchant to inform him what his fovereign could do to increafe or 
benefit the trade of France, the merchant wifely obferved to him that, 
«« che kindeft thing he could do to trade, was, to take no kind of no- 
tice of it, but leave it to itfelf.’? There is no reafon for thinking that 
the general rate of intereft would have been much lower, if the laws 
againft ulury had never been made ; and the neceflity of the borrower, 
and the covetoufnefs of the lender, had been left to make their own bar- 
gain. As the law now ftands, the tenant for life is compelled to bor- 
row, at 14,15, or 16 per cent, in the fhape of an annuity, becaufe the 

‘law will not allow him to borrow at 8, 9, or 10 per cent. on a common 
loan. This is demonftratively fhewn by Mr. Bentham in his Letters on 
Ufury. See Review, vol. Ixxviii. p. 361, 
, AMERICAN 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


Art. 46. The Political Regifter: or Proceedings in the Seffion of 
Congrefs, commencing Nov. 3, 1794, and ending March 3, 1795. 
With an Appendix containing a Sele€tion of Papers laid before 
Congrefs during that Period. By James Thomfon Callender. 
Voi. 1. In Two Parts. 8vo. pp. 548. 7s. fewed. Philadel- 
phia. Londoa, Jordan. 1795. 

This publication has every appearance of being a faithful record 
of the proceedings of the American Congrefs during the time {peci- 
fied in the title. It is faid tohave been drawn up from notes taken in 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives, and from the journals of the Houfe. The 
more important fpeeches are given at confiderable length ; and fome 
of them have been furnifhed, or corrected, by the {fpeakers themfelves. 
The debates of the Seffion afford a very interefling view of the flate 
of politics in America, during a period in which that country has 
been, from variouscaufes, thrown into a flate of confiderable fermenta- 
tion. Among other fubjeéts canvaffed at large is that of /elf-created 
focieties: the debate is curious and interefting : we fhall copy a part 
of it. 

‘ Mr. Fitzfimmons faid that it would feem fomewhat incongruous 
for the Houfe to prefent an addrefs to the Prefident, which omitted 
all notice of fo very important an article in his {peech, as that referring 
to the /e/f-created foieiies. Mr. Fitzfimmons then read a long amend- 
ment, which gave rife to an interelting debate. The amendment was 
in thefe words: 

‘«« As part of this fubje&, we cannot with-hold our reprobation of 
the felf-creat-d focicties, which have rifen up io fome parts of the 
union, mifrepre‘enting the conduct of the government, and difturbin 
the operation of the laws, and which, by deceiving and inflaming the 
ignorant, and the weak, may naturally be fuppofed to have Sialened 
and urged the infurrection, 

«© Thefe are inttitutions not ftri€tly unlawful, yet not lefs fatal to 
= order, and true liberty, and reprehenfible in the degree that our 

yitem of government approaches to perfect political freedom.”’ 

‘Mr. Giles rofe to itate at large his fentiments, as to this expreflion 
in the fpeech of the Prefident, about /e/f-created focieties. The tone 
of that paffage in the fpeech had made a great deal of noife without 
doors, and it was likely to produce a confiderable agitation within 
doors. Here a motion was made for the rifing of the committee. 
Mr. Giles did not with to prefs himfelf upon the attention of the com- 
es, but if they were difpofed to hear him, he was prepared to 

roceed. 

‘Mr. Sedgwick objected to the rifing of the committee. The 
Houfe bad been often entertained and informed by the ingenuity of the 
gentleman who was now prepared to addrefs them. 

« Mr. W,. Smith confidered it as oppofite to the practice of the 
Houfe, for a member to move that a committee fhould rife, at the 
very time when gentlemen declared themfelves ready to deliver their 
fentiments. 

‘ It was repeatedly enquired from the chair, by whom this motion 
wasmade, No anfwer was given ; and it feemed to be the unanimous 
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with of the Houfe, that Mr. Giles fhould proceed, which he did ac. 
cordingly. Mr. Giles began by declaring, that when he faw, or 
thought that he faw, the Houfe of Reprefentatives about to ereét it. 
felf into an office of cenforfhip, he could not fit filent. He did not 
rife with the hope of making profelytes, but he trufted that the fat of 
no perfon in America fhou!d ever be taken for truth, implicitly, and 
‘without evidence. Mr. Giles next entered ito an encomium of fome 
length, on the public fervices and perfonal character of the Prefident, 
He vindicated himfelf from any want of refpe& or efteem towards him, 
He then entered into an examination of the propriety of the expreffion 
employed by the Prefident, with regard to felf-created focieties. Mr, 
Giles faid, that there was not an individual in America, who might 
not come under the charge of being a member of fome one or other 
Jelf-created Society. Aflociations of this kind, religious, political, and 
philefophical, were to be found in every quarter of the continent. The 
Baptifts and Methodifts, for example, might be termed felf-created 
focieties. The people called the Friends were of the fame kind. Every 
pulpit in the United Srates might be included in this vote of cenfure, 
fince, from every one of them, upon occafion, inftruétions had been 
delivered, not only for the eternal welfare, but likewife for the tem-~ 
poral happinefs of the people. There had been political focieties in 
Pennfylvania long before tae prefent ones exilted, and for fimilar pur- 
pofes. The venerable Franklin had been at the head of one, entitled 
a fociety fer political information. ‘They had criminated the condu& 
of the governor of this ftate, and of the governors of other itates, yet 
they were not profecuied ordifturbed. ‘there was, if he miftook not, 
once a fociety in this ftate, for the purpofe of oppofing or fubverting 
the ae conftitution. They alfo were unmcletted. If the Hovfe 
are to cenfure the Democratic focietics, they may do the fame by the 
Cincinnati. It ts out of the way of the legiflature to attempt check- 
ing or refraining public opinion. If the felf-created focieties a& 
contrary to law, they are unprotected, and let the law pusfue them. 
‘That a man isa member of one of thefe focieties, will not protect him 
from an accufation for treafon, if the charge is well founded. If the 
charge is not well founded, if the focieties, in their proceedings, keep 
within the verge of the law, Mr. Giles wau!d be glad to leara what 
was to be the fequel? If the Houfe undertake to cenfure particular 
claffes of men, who can tell where they will ftop? Perhaps it may be 
advifable to commence moral philofophers, and compofe a new fyftem 
of ethics for the citizens of America. In that cafe, there would be 
many other fubjects for cenfure, as wel! as the felf created focieties. 
Land jobbing, for example, has been, in various inftanceés, brought 
to fuch a pafs, that it might be defined /windling cn a broad feale, 
Paper money alfo would be a fubject of very tolerable fertility for the 
ceniure of a‘moralift. Mr. Giles proceeded to enumerate other par- 
ticulars on this head, and again infifted on the fuficiency of the exilt- 
ing laws, for the punifhment of every exilting abufe. He obferved, 
that gentlemen were fent to this Houfe, not for the purpofe of paffing 
indifcriminate votes of cenfure. But to lepiflate only. By adopting 
the amendment of Mr. Fitzfimmons, the Houfe would only produce 
recrimination on the part of the focieties, and raife them into much 
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more importance than they poflibly could have acquired, if they had 
not been diftinguifhed by a vote of cenfure from that Houfe. Gentle- 
men were interfering with a very delicate right, and they would be 
much wifer to let the democratic focieties alone. Did the Houfe ima- 
gine, that their cenfure, like the wand of a magician, would lay a fpell 
ou thefe people? It would be quite the contrary, and the recrimination 
of the focieties, would develope the impropriety of having meddled 
with them at all. One thing ought never to be forgotten, that if thefe 
people acled wrong, the law was open to punith them ; and if they did 
not, they would care very little for a vote of cenfure from that Houfe. 
Why all this particular deviation from the common line of bufinefs to 
pafs random votes of cenfure ? The American mind was too enlighten- 
ed to bear the interpofition of the Houfe to affiit either in their con- 
emplations or conclufions on this fubje&t. Members are not fent here 
to deal out applaufes, or cenfures, in this way. Mr. Giles rejected 
all attempts at a reftraint on the opinions of private perfons. As to 
the focieties themfelves, he perfonally had nothing to do with them, 
nor was he acquainted with any of the perfons concerned in their cri- 
ginal organization.’ 

A continuation may be expected. It will always be of imporance 
to this country to know what fentiments are afloat (to ufe a marine 


phrafe) among our late brethren of the United States of America. Fy 


Art. 47. Look defore youleap; or, A few hints to fuch Artizans, Mechanics, 
Labourers, Farmers, and Hefbandmen as are defirous of emigrating 
to America, being a genuine ColleQion of Letters, from Perfons 
who have emigrated; containing Remarks, Notes and Anecdotes, 
political, philofophical, biographical and literary, of the prefent 
State, Situation, Population, Profpects, and Advantages of Ame- 
rica, together with the Reception, Succefs, Mode cf Life, Opi- 
nions and Situation, of many Charatters who have emigrated, &c. 
Evo. pp.143. 2s. 6d. fewed. Walker, &c. 1796. 

We have locked, and by looking we think that we have detected a 
counterfeit. ‘The object of this publication is to cure what is called 
the American or Emigration Mania; and certainly that man deferves 
univerfal praife who, by a fair ftatement of fa¢ts, endeavours to pre- 
vent his countrymén from running into a fool’s paradife :—no doubt 
exaggerated accounts have been given of American climes, American 
improvements, and American felicity ; and fome emigrants may have 
returned from the territories of the United States with extreme difgutt, 
at not finding there the numerous elegancies and accommodations to 
which they have been accuftomed in this dand of comfort : --but, though 
America may not be all that enthufiafm or artifice may have depicted, 
it is difficult to believe it to be fuch a Pandemonium as this work, on 
the other hand, defcribes. The devil, according to the old adage, is 
often painted blacker than be is; aad may not America be over- 
damned as well as over. praifed ? 

We repeat our doubts as to the genuinenefs of this publication. In the 
firt place, the letters, which are here given as from a carpenter, a itones 
mafon, a plaifterer, and a painter and glazier, have too much literary 
ftyle and arrangement to proceed from common mechanics ; and the 
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refle&tions with which they are interfperfed are not fuch as thofe who 
ufe the chifel, the trowel, and the brufh, are likely to make, in Jetters 
to their wives or friends. For inftance, could we fuppofe a migrating 
carpenter to talk, as in p. 94. ‘ of traverfing the wildernefs in queft of 
moral perfection: and perfect happinefs ?? In the next place, though 
thefe letter-writers are all of one mind in making things as bad as 
poflible, they do not agree in their evidence ; and moreover by attempt- 
Ing to prove too much they in truth prove nothing. Part of this evi- 
dence we will fum up for the confideration.ef our readers. 

In a letter dated July 4, 1795, it is faid that the city of Wafhington 
had not then 40 houwfes in it, nor more than 150 mechanics of all 
defcriptions employed on it; while at Alexandria, eleven miles diftant, 
there were between 40 and 50 billiard tables ; in another letter, the houfes 
are diminifhed to between 30 and 40; and, in another, dated Novem. 
ber 16, 1795, a farther diminution takes place, and the federal city of 
Wathington is faid to have not ¢wenty finifhed houfes, and not 100 men 
employed in the different works.—‘I‘he accounts of thofe who are here 
faid to have explored the Elyfian fields of America, Kentucky, are truly 
deplorable ; thofe who have indented themfelves being treated by their 
matters as were formerly the felons tranfported from England to 
Virginia. The minifters of religion are alfo very badly fituated, and 
are obliged to mix much meannefs with public worfhip,—if the fol- 
lowing ftory be true: 

‘ There is alfo a {mall chapel, at which I have attended feveral’ 
times; the tenets inculcated are Prefbyterianifm: after the fermon, 
a perfon ufually comes round to the congregation with a long ftick, 
having a purfe faftened to the end, and holds it before each indi- 
vidual, until fuch time as they drop their douceur intoit, and then he 
prefents it to another : while this ceremony is performing, the preacher 
ftands begging, and exhorting the benevolence of his auditory, by 
ranfacking all the fcriptural texts his memory affords, as a ftimalus to 
the charity of his flock. Afterthe purfe has gone round, it is prefented 
up to the minilter, who immediately pockets the contents, which I am 
informed is the only recompence he receives for his labours.’ 

The laft letter is faid to be the produétion of a literary gentleman 
who went over to inveft his property in America, The Americans 
are here defcribed as arrogant, proud, unconfcious of the fofter du- 
ties of focial life, and ftrangers to the mutual interchange of good 
offices. ‘The population is reprefented as inert and unproduétive; and 
the general corollary is that America mutt long hold a very fubordi- © 
nate rank in the {fcale of nations. 

In fhort, the burden of the tale is that in America all is wrongs 
and that no good is to,be obtained by Emigration. 

A well-written preface introduces thefe letters, in which the author 
makes fome judicious remarks on the difficulty of clearing lands 
in the deferts of America; and had he enlarged on this fubje&, he 
would have done more to check emigration, than by the publication 
of the fubjoined letters, which quite over-fhoct the mark ; and the 
general tenor of which muft excite fufpicions in all who read them 
with any thought. We are not for conjuring up the phantoms of 
falfehood to give evidence in any caufe. It is not neceflary to — 
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and mifreprefent the ftate of America, in order to promote the interetts 
of our own country : Our profperity, we flatter ouriclves, ftands ona 


broad and folid bafis. Mo-y. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Art. 48. Englifh Exercifes, for the Use of Schools ; in two Parts. 
Part I. Exercifesin Orthography. Part ll. Exercifes in Ortho- 
graphy and Syntax. 12mo. 15. bound. Johnfon, 1796. 

The ufe of this courfe of Exercifes is to affift young perfons in ac- 
quiring a habit Of writing the Engiith language with orthugraphical 


and grammatical correctnefs, by means of .a courfe of leflans, in 


which bad Englifh and bad orthography are to be converted inio good 
by the {cholar in tranfcribing. A large collection of erroneous paf- 
fages, from refpectable and approved authors, is added, which the 
{cholar is left to his own judgment to correct. The book may pro- 
bably be found ufeful in teaching fpelling and fyntax. The induftri- 
ous Mr. Fawcett, of Brearley Hall near Halifax, is, we believe, the 


compiler. KB. 


Art. 49. Sacred Hiffory, in familiar Dialogues, for the Inftru&tion 
of Children and Youth: with an Appendix, containing the Hiitory 
of the Jews from the Time of Nehemiah to the Deitruction of Je- 
rufalem by the Romans. By a Lady*. 12zmo. 4 Vols. 1058. 
Boards. Gardiner, Matthews, Knott, &c. 1798. 

Many parts of the fcripture-hiftory can hardly fail to engage the 
attention of young minds: but, circumitances confidered, it is pro- 
bable that, when this hiftory is prefented to fuch readers in a more 
familiar form, it may be more effectual, mote interciting, and more edi- 
fying. We think the work before us not ill adapted to this purpofe. 
The language is plain and correct ; and, on the whole, the perform- 
ance appears likely to aniwer the valuable end of juvenile infruction. 
and entertainment. 

The fourth of thefe volumes may be purchafed feparate from the 
others. It contains a portion: of hiftory, with which readers of the 
{criptures are not commonly acquainted. ‘The limits afligned to the 
work are narrow, yet fuflicient to anfwer the purpofe. It maft be 
fuppofed that Prideaux’s ** Connection”’ was on this occafion confulted ; 
and if fo, we rather wonder that the fabulous account handed down 
concerning the Septuagint verficn of the Old Teftament obtains the 
notice which is here beftowed on it, although the whole of the rela- 
tion is not admitted. It is well known that the Jews were very nu- 
merous at Alexandria; and as they {poke the Grecian language, it 
Was very natural to defire a Greek verfion of their facred books, which 
Was gradually obtained, until at different times the whole was com- 
pleted. The Egyptian monarch, zealous to enlarge his library, would 
doubtlefs depofit in it this manufcript among the reft. 

_ The hittory of the feven brothers, {aid to have fuffered martyrdom 

in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, is very allecting, and power- 

fully excites attention : but doubts of its veracity have reafonably 
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been entertained *.—Particular caution is requifite in this refpe& in 


works that are intended for the affiftance of youth. Hi 


Art. 50. The French Verbs, regular and irregular, conjugated ina 
fhort and eafy Method: with Rules for the Ule of the Tenfes, and 
fome Exercifes annexed tothem. By M. Chardon. 8vo. 15, 6d. 
Chefter printed; and fold by Johnfon, London. 1796. 

Among the multiplicity of works of this kind, the prefent may 


claim its fhare of praife. It appears to us well calculated for the 
purpofe of teaching. Ai 


Art. 51. An affectionate Addre/t to young People, publithed with a De- 
fign of engaging their Attention to thofe Subjects which mot 
affect their prefent and future Welfare, By Abraham Greenwood. 
1zmo. 6d. Wills; &c. 1796. 

This is one among many well defigned attempts to fnatch our 
youth from that mifery and ruin, to which they may be expofed in 
the frivolity and corruption of the times. The celebrated Roman 
orator, obferves this writer, faid to his auditors on a particular occafion, 
«* J entreat you to hear me eandidly !’”’ ¢ | have the greater reafon 
to adopt this entreaty, becaufe I well know, that thofe giddy youths 
who want admonition moft, are the leaft inclined to receive it.’—The 
advice and the arguments are well worthy of the attention of young 
minds, and they are recommended by the benevolent zeal of the au- 
thor: happy will it be, if thefe or other fimilar addreffes may obtain 
due attention and effectual regard ! Hi 


Art. 52. Precis Elementaire, &c. Elements of Morality, or Ethics 
epitomized. izmo. pp. 88. D. Jaques, Cheliea. 1796. 
According to the advertifement, this little performance was drawn 
up by the author for the ufe of his children, and printed, in French, 
at Boulogne. He refides in this country as an emigrant, and republithes 
the work, with fome few additions and improvements, both in the French 
and Englifh language. ‘The different virtues are, on the whole, well 
defcribed and recommended ; the work is alfo enlivened by fhort tales 
and anecdotes pertinently introduced. The Englith prof is fome- 
what defective, as are the little diftichs and ftanzas in ver/e. D° 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 53.  Treatife on Painting, by Leonardo Da Vinci. Tranflated 
from the original Italian. Illuftrated with a great number of Cuts. 
‘To which is added the Life of the AuTuor; and his Portrait, 
from the Gallery at Florence. A New Edition. 8vo. 7% 
Boards. Meff. Taylor, Holborn. 1796. 

The great character of Leonardo Da Vinci is well and univerfally 
known ; and his inftructive Treatife on Painting is defervedly ad- 
mired by the beft judges of the art. He flourifhed in the early part 





* See Lardner’s works, vol. xi. p. 269. Alfo, ** The Library,” 
for February and May 1762.—The lait named (periodical) work 
was difcontinued, at the end of about 18 months ; to the real concern 


of many readers, as it contained a variety of valuable papers, on reli- 
gious and entertaining fubjects. 
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$ 
of the 16th century, and was a favorite, particularly, with Francis }.* 
King of France, in whofe arms he died, at the age of 75. 

Many editions of the Treatife on Painting have appeared, both in 
the original, and in the very refpectable French tranflation by M. 
Chambré, which was accompanied by a biographical account of the 

(nor. 

“ Vinci was alfo the writer of other valuable compofitions, —Ma- 
thematical, Philofophical, Anatomical, Mechanical, &c.— for this 
highly accomplifhed man was well {killed in many {ciences and arts : 
put that work which hag had the greateft circulation among the lovers 
of fcience, and of the polite arts, is the above mentioned admirable 
treatife on-painting, —of which a good Englith tranflation was publifhed 
about fitty years ago. Thattranflation, however, has long been fo very 
{carce and dear, that we think the revivers of the work, in the pre- 
feot impreffion, deferve well of the public for bringing it again to the 
literary market. 

This edition is decorated with a print of Leonardo, well engraved, 
from a picture in the Tufcan gallery. It has received alfo an addi- 
tional engraving, which the reader will find among the outline draw- 
ings of human figures ; the plate is marked No. 26. 


Art. 54. Henrietta, Princefs Royal of England. An Hittorical Novel. 
By the Counteis De laFayette. Tranflated from the French. 12mo. 
3s. fewed. Allen, &c. 17.6. 

We have often expreffed our diflike of the mixture of hiftory with 
romance, as a practice tending to perplex and pervert the Evidence 
of Facts, and thereby greatly to prejudice the Caufe of Truth. 

The prefent compofition, which profefies to have been originally 
written in the reign of Louis XIV. is chiefly filled with anecdotes 
concerning the amorous intrigues of the profligate court of that une 
principled monarch; and which cannot, therefore, fail of giving 
more difguft than rational amufement to every lover of fober and vir- 
tuousmanners. It feems, however, to confiit rather more of real hif- 
torical details, than of the embellifhments belonging to the novel 
fpecies of writing. —The circumfances attending the death of the 
Englith Princefs,;who had been married to Monsieur the King’s bro- 
ther, form the mott interefting part of the work +; and to which the 
writer was, as fhe affirms, an eye witnels, having an appointment 
in the houfehold of Mapame, and being an attendant on her perfon, 
particularly in the lat illnefs of her royal mittrefs. The book is very 
ill tranilated : but it is adorned, by way of frontifpiece, with an ele- 
gant engraving of the fair and amiable Heroine of the Piece. 


Art. 55. Chefs made eafy: New and comprehenfive Rules for play- 
ing the Game of Chefs, with E.amples from Philidor, Cunning- 
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* That famous monarch vifited him frequently in his illnefs. 
In his latt vifit, Da Vinci, ftriving to raife him(elf in his bed, died, as 
the King was humanely endeavouring to affitt in fupporting him. 

+ Many fufpefted that the death of the Princefs was occafioned by 
ifn ; and fhe thought fo herfelf :—at leait fuch is the account given 


Pai Countefs de la fayette ; who writes wth ihe air of perfect ho- 
Rei y. 
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ham, &e. to which is prefixed, a pleafing Account of its Origin; 

fome interefting Anecdotes of feveral exalted Perfonages who have 

been Admirers cf it; and the Morals of Chefs, written by the in. 

genious and learned Dr. Frankhn. 18°. pp. 80 a8, 6d 

Symonds. ; 

As it can be no difcredit to a board of critics to confefs that they 
fometimes, in their thort intervals of bufinets, amufe themfelves with 
the {cientific game of Chefs, we fhall not fcruple to give an Opinion on 
the merits of this {mall treatife. The hiftorical part is entertaining, 
Of the moral part it is fufficient praife to fay that it is from the pen 
of Dr. Franklin, The rules and examples of the game, though not 
fufiiciently minute and various to form a great player, may ferve to 
introduce any one to a knowlege of the game without the help of a 
mailer. Several good games are defcribed very clearly, and, we be. 
hteve, very correctly, except that in the 33d ftep of the firft back 
yame (page 4g. 1. 1.) we obferve an erratum: where, nofire periculo, 
tor white, read black, ! 


Art. 56. An IntroduGion to Botany, in a Series of familiar Letters, 
with illuftrative Engravings. By Prifcilla Wakefield, Author of 
Mental Improvement, &c. a azmo. 35. Loards. Newberry, 
1796. 

‘The knowlege of Natural Hiftory in its various branches has de- 
fervedly, become an object of attention in general education, fince few 
fiudies are more calculated to open and enlarge the mind, or poffefs 
greater flores of ufe and amufement:—but the fubject is of immenfe 
extent; and, unlefs it be followed as it were profeflionally, there will 
always be a difliculty in determining Jew much of it fhould be taken. 
The Linnean fyftem, efpecially, is founded on fuch minute particulars, 
that it is fcarcely poffible to enter on it with advantage in parts; and 
all attempts to render it eafy and familiar muft {peedily terminate 
either in a refolution to encounter it as a ferious tafk in its full extent, 
or in a hopelefs dereli€tion of the ground already gained. Many at- 
tempts, however, have been made to familiarize this4yftem, particu 
Jasly the botanical part of it; and that before us is a refpeétable one, 
In the form of letters from a young lady to her fifter, it goes through 
all the Linnean claffes and orders of vegetables, with fach explanations 
and infances as are beft calculated to aid the comprehenfion, and with 
occafional relations of particular facts, ufeful or amufing. ‘The lan- 
gvage is pure and per{picuous : but it is to be regretted that the dry- 
nefs of the fubjeé& is not more enlivened by thofe amenities of manner 
and expreffion which are fo engaging to the young ftudent. As a 
work to read, it would be dull and tedious: but, accompanied, as it 
fhould be, with the actual exhibition of fpecimens, and the explana- 
tions of a teacher, it may be employed with advantage to lay a found- 
ation for a farther purfuit of {cientific botany. The plates are neatly 
executed: but the printing ought to have been more corre¢t, efpecially 


in the Latin names, which dre frequently much disfigured. At 


Art.57. The Hiffory of the Trial of Warren Haftings, E/q. late Go- 
vernor Genera! of Bengal, before the High Court of Parliament in 


Weitminfter Hall, on an Impeachment by the Commons ¥' Great 
ritaip, 
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Britain, for high Crimes and Mifdemeanours: containing the 
whole of the Proceedings and Debates in both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, relating to that celebrated Profecution from Feb. 7, 1786, 
until his Acquittal, April 23, 1795. To which is added, an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings of various General Courts of the Honour- 
able United Eaft-India Company, held in confequence of his Ac- 
quittal. 8vo. pp. 770. 10s.6d. Boards. Debrett. 1796, 
The trial of Mr. Haftings is, in many refpects, one of the mott ex- 
traordinary events in juridical hiftory. The length to which it was 
rotraéted is a circumftance to which there isno parallel. The wide 
field of political intrigue and military operation which it lays open; 
the details, which it furnifhes, of the chara&ter and condu&t of many 
perfons diftinguifhed in the political and commercial world; the 
fpecimens of powerful eloquence which it exhibits; the extraordinary 
example which it affords of diligence in inveftigating, and of inge- 
nuity in ftating, minute details; the new lights which it throws on 
the political fituation of this country with refpe&t to India; and the 


_ variety of legal information which it contains ; are circumftances that 


render this trial peculiarly interefting and valuable. ‘The various do- 
cuments and monuments, contained in this large volume, printed on 
avery {mall type, are well arranged ; and though the editor appears, 
from his preface, to have very early taken up a decided opinion on 
the merits of the cafe, and often intermixes his own remarks with the 
narrative, we find no reafon to fufpec that his private opinion has 
impaired the fidelity of his report. Extra¢ts from the trial would be 
only a fuperfluous encumbrance in our journal; while to refume the 
difcuffion of a queftion, which has been folemnly adjudged by the 
fupreme court of the nation, might be thought improper, and is cer- 
tainly, at prefent, altogether unnecetlary, EK. 


Art. 58. Ariel; ora Pi@ure of the Human Heart. By Thomas Dut- 
ton, Efq. izmo. is. Becket. 1796. 

We cannot fay much in favour of this little performance, which 
wears the complexion of fome German publications, horrid and terri- 
fying ; and prefuming to throw the fevereft reflections on the govern- 
ment of the univerfe. Man, unhappy, miferable man! is here pre- 
fented to view, as the mere fport of paflion, the child of deftiny and 
fate, neceflitated to wickednefs, and defperately plunged in a gulph 
of wretchednefs and woe! ‘There may be minds,—yet aftonifhing 
that it fhould be fo! to which fuch reprefentations will prove delight- 
ful:—but what ideas muft they convey of the Supreme Being ! Should 
we therefore fay of this {mall pamphlet, that the language is not un- 
pleafant, or that the defcription is occafionally interefting or amufing, 
this will'be all the commendation which we can beftow on it. The 
inference, for we will not call it the mora/, that arifes from the entire 
{cenery, is, that the mott atrocious crimes are the effect, as we before 
intimated, of a predominant, overpowering fatalifm ; that the wick- 
edeft and vileft of men are merely objeéts of the utmoft compaffion ; 
and that the whole race is a mafs of vice and woe, which calls not 
for cenfure, but for commiferation and unavailing pity! In fome 
hands thefe notions may, perhaps, ferve to promote finiiter purpofes : 
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but the general tendency is not merely gloomy and terrible, bat cer. 


tainly and deeply PERNICIOUS. Hi 
Art. 59 Thoughts upon Hare and Fox Hunting, ina Series of Letters 
toa Friend, &c. &c. Alfo, an Account of the moft célebrateg 

Dog Kennels in the Kingdom. Iluftrated with twenty beautiful 

Engravings. By Peter Beckford, Efq. A new Edition. yo, 

gs. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

The fir edition of thefe fprightly and entertaining letters, then 
anonymous, was reviewed in our 65th vol. p. 211. On that occa. 
fion, we were prompted to make fome remarks on certain violations of 
humanity (as they appeared tous) in the author’s dire@ions, and in 
the general fyfem of {porting ; which have caufed a few exculpatory 
notes inthe prefent republication. We have no idea that a want of 
proper feeling tor the inftruments and partakers of his-rural patftimes 
is charaéerific of this writer ; for we think that it is rather his objet 
to diminifh the feverities ufually attendant on the chace :—nor are we 
now inclined, amid the miferies produced by Nimrods of a higher clafs, 
to repeat our fympathy for the poor dogs and hares, though we are 
not alhamed to confefs that we ftill feel it. 

Without interfering, then, in the morality of fportfmen, we fhall 
content ourfelves with announcing this ornamented edition of a work 
already efteemed by them, which we fuppofe they will receive with 
pleafure. The plates, creditably executed, reprefent the different 
icenes of fox and hare hunting, and views of fome remarkable dog- 
kennels and other buildings belonging to the chace. A defcription of 
the kennels of his Majetly at Afcot, of the Duke of Richmond at 
Goodweed, of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, and of Sir W. Row- 
ley at Tendering-hall, form the additional matter. An. 


Art. 60. Tales, Sentimental, Clerical, and Mifcellaneous, with Grae 
vities and Levities, for the Ufe of the Ladies. By Haac Mirror, 
Efg. of the Middle Temple, Author of Menja Regum*, &c. 12mo. 
Two vols. in one. pp.168. 33. Owen. 1796, 

Why thefe tales are faid to be ‘ for the ufe of the ladies,’ except 
-way of infult to the fex, we do not underftand, They would meet 
with fome things to difguft them, more that they could not compre- 
hend, and a great deal with which they have no concern. Notwith- 
ftanding the author fufficiently fhews himfelf to be one of the gexus ir 
ritabile, we mutt make fo free as to tel] him that eccentricity is not 
wit, nor quaintnefs humour ; and that though it be eafy to “* mara 
curious tale in the telling,’’ yet it is a very difficult matter to 
make fomething out of a ttory which is not really worth any thing. 
In fa&t, the great fin of thefe tales is their infipidity ; for, after having 
‘toiled through a number of lines without being able to guefs what 1s 
the writer’s aim, we come to fome impotent conclufion which only 
convinces us that our labour has been mif-{pent. From fome fpeci- 
mens here given, we conceive that the talent of the author is more 
turned to gravities than levities ; yet, fo fafcinating is the charaéter of 
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a man of wit, that we take it for granted he will impute our opinion to ; 

our ftupidity. Ax. 

Art.61. A Tour to the Ife of Wight, illuftrated with eighty Views, 
drawn and engravedin Aqua ‘Tinta. By Charles Tomkins. 2 Vols. 

large 8vo. 31. 3s. 4to. 51.58. Kearfley. 1796. 

This is one of the modern fplendid publications, which belong ra- 
ther to the department of the artift than the critic. Indeed, the 
beauties of the Ifle of Wight have lately been fo varioufly and mi-, 
nutely difplayed by the powers of the pen, that little remained for 
the prefent defcriber, but to borrow from his predeceffors matter 
enough to make a fofficient frame for his clegant engravings. 

With refpect to the fubjects of the views, we fhall only fay that too 
many of them are churches, and other fimilar pieces of fcenery, not pe- 
culiarly characteriftic of a fpot fo much admired for its moral and 
picturefque charms. Many of the plates, indeed, are of a fuperior 
rank ; and to the beft of our recollection (for we have feen moft of 
the originals) they are good refemblances.—On the whole, however, 
we think this publication will juftly rank with the foremoft of thofe 
which have preceded it in the fame tour. Ai ( 


Art. 62. Remarks on the very inferior Utility of Claffical Learning. 
By W. Stevenfon. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 1796 

Every thinking man, we believe, muft be convinced that the fu- 
perior importance ftill annexed in this and fome other countries to 
claffical learning, in fyftems of education, is almoft folely owing to 
thofe public inftitutions and eftablifhments which have rendered it the 
indifpenfable qualification for the attainment of honours and emolument, 
naturally fought by parents for their children. Were not this the 
cafe, it is impoffible that the intrinfic value of this learning could, for 
a fingle year, fupport it as a principal object of ftudy, in competition 
with the vaft and daily increafing mafs of ufeful and neceffary know- 
lege, which makes its demands onthe attention of every one who” 
afpires to the poffeffion of a liberal and well-informed mind. The 
writer before us, who does not ftoop to this fecondary confideration 
of the ufe of claffical literature, has difcuffed in a fenfible, though 
perhaps too curfory manner, its claims to the notice of youth in this 
age and country. He tries its merits under various heads, and finds, 
under all, that they have been greatly over-rated ; and that its place 
in general education may be advantageoufly occupied by many other 
objedts of ftudy, more accommodated to the prefent ftate of human 
acquifitions, ‘This publication can only be regarded as a flight eflay 
on a topic which would admit of a wide field of reflexion. In parti- 
cular, the moft important part of the confideration—what would be 
the beft fubftitutes for the claffics in the earlier periods of inftruction— 
is but juft introduced. Ai. 


Art. 63. The Law of Nature; or Catechifm of French Citizens : 
Tranflated from the French of C. F. Volney, Author of the Ruins 
of Empires, &c. &c, and Profeffor, fince the Revolution, at Paris. 
8vo. pp.§4. 1s. Eaton. 1796. 

From the pen of M. Volney the public will, in courfe, expe& 
much theological as well as political herefy. The prefent publica- 
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tion, however, with the exception of two or three fhort paflages, wilf 
_ little offence of either kind. It afferts, in ftrong terms, that the 

nowlege of nature leads to the knowlege of God; and that the 
more the aftonifhing {peétacle of the univerfe is contemplated, and 
the properties and attributes of each Being, with the admirable order 
and harmony of their motions, are obferved; the more clearly it is 
demonftrated that there exifts a fupreme Agent, an univerfal and 
identical Mover, defignated by the appellation of God. By the law 
of nature is underftood the conftant and regular order of aétion by 
which God governs the univerfe ; and the ieries of queftions and an- 
fwers, which form this catechifm, are moral deduétions, from fimple 
and obvious principles, concerning the nature and feveral branches of 
virtue. According to this catechifm, luxury is a vice ;—what is ad- 
vanced on this fubjeét may deferve attention: 

€ Q. ds luxury a vice in the individual, and in fociety ? 

‘ A. Yes: and to that degree, that it may be faid to embrace all 
the others with it; for the man who gives himfelf the want of many 
things, impofes thereby all the cares and pains, fubmits to all the 
means, jultor unjult, to their acquifition. 

‘ Does he poffzfs an enjoyment? he covets another; and in the 
bofom of fuperfluity of every thing, he is never rich: a commodious 
dwelling is not fufhcient for him, he muit have a fuperb hotel; he is 
not content with a plenteous table; he muft have rare and coftly vi- 
ands; he muft have {plendid and glittering furniture, expenfive 
cloaths, a train of attendants, horfes, carriages, women, and a variety 
of theatrical as well as innumerable other amufements. Now to fup- 
ply fo many expences, much money muft be had, and every method 
of procuring it becomes good and even neceflary to him: at firft he 
borrows, afterwards fteals, robs, plunders, turns bankrupt, is at 
war with every one, ruins and 1s ruined, 

‘ Should a nation be involved in Juxury, it occafions at large the 
fame devaftations, by reafon that it confumes its own entire produce, 
and finds itfelf poor even with abundance; it has nothing to fell to 
foreigners; its manufactures are carried on at a great expence, and 
are fold too dear; it becomes tributary for every thing it imports ; it 
attacks externally its confideration, power, flrength, and means of 
defence and prefervation ; whilft internally it undermines and falls into 
the diffolution of its members ; all its citizens being covetous of en- 
joyments, are engaged in a perpetual ftruggle to obtain them; all 
hurt or are near hurting themfelves; hence arife thofe habits and 
actions of ufurpation, which is denominated moral corruption, inteftine 
war between citizen andcitizen. From luxury arifes avidity, from 
avidity, invafion by violence and perfidy : from luxury arifes the ini- 
quity of the judge, the venality of the witnefs, the improbity of the 
hafband, the proftitution of the wife, the obduracy of parents, the 
ingratitude of children, the avarice of the maiter, the difhoneity or 
theft of the fervant, the dilapidation of the admimftrator, the per- 
verfity of the legiflator, lying, perfidy, perjury, affaflination, and all 
the diforders of the focial flate; fo that it was with a profound fenfe 
of truth, that ancient moralitts have iaid the bafis of the focial virtues 


on fimplicity of morals or manners; reitriClion of wants, and contents 
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sient with a little; and a fure way of knowing the extent of a man’s 
yirtues or vices, is, to find out if his expences are proportionate to his 
fortune, and calculate from his want of money, his probity, his inte- 
ricy in fulfilling his engagements, his devotion to the public weal, 
and his falfe or fincere love of his country ” 
On this and fome other moral topics treated in this catechifm, we 
may, without offence, fay, fas eff et ab hofte doceri. Ez 
e 


Art. 64. Gleanings through Wales, Holland, and Weftphalia; with 
Views of Peace and War at home and abroad. Second Edition, 
reviled. ‘To whichis added ‘ HumMawity; or, The Rights of 
Nature; a Poem:’ Third Edition, correéted. By Mr. Pratt. 
8vo. 3 Vols. al, 1s. Boards. Longman. 1796. 

If the readers of our work will turn to vol. xix. of our New Se- 
ries, p. 201, they will there find that we have already, in reviewing 
the firt edition, fketched an outline of the character of this /ively and 
entimental detail of what occurred to the author’s obfervation, in his 
ramble through the countries mentioned in the title: we have now 
only to fpeak, with our accuftomed brevity on fimilar occafions, of the 
principal alterations which have occurred in this new impreffion. 

The ingenious author has manifefted his good fenfe by availing 
himfelf of the Stri@ures which had been made on his performance, by 
thofe who had attentively perufed it in the firit edition. Several ad- 
ditions are now made in fome parts, and curtailments in others, 
where he apprehended there was room for improvement; nor has he 
been fparing of the critical pruning-knife, according to the hints 
which he has prudently gleaned from the remarks of thofe readers, to 
whofe opinions he has paid the deference which he has thought due 
to their tafte or judgment. | 

Some of his readers may, perhaps, think that many of thefe pages 
wear a complexion rather too poetic: but with us, who prefer a pen 
which can alfo well perform the work of the pencil, that objection 
will have little weight. On the whole, if we before deemed Mr. 
Pratt’s publication worthy of praife for the amufement which it then 
afforded us, we now confider it as entitled, by its improvements, to a 
lefs limited degree of commendation. / 


Art.65. Hiforical Particulars of Lambeth Parifh and Lambeth Palaces 
in Addition to the Hifturies by Dr. Ducarel in the Bibliotheca To- 
pographica Britannica. By the Rev. Sam. Denne, M, A. F.S.A. 
4to. 2s. 6d. fewed. Nichols. 1795. 

This publication makes No. 5. of the Mifcellancous Antiquities in 
continuation of the Bibliotheca Topegraphica Britannica. Little more 
will be neceffary for us than to announce it to fuch of our readers as are 
peculiarly interefted in the ftudy of parochial antiquities ; fince it is 
not likely that the mere gleanings of hiftorical matter, afforded by 
fuch a place, can add any thing important to the ftock of general in- 
formation. If any part of the volume can lay claim to value of this 
kind, it is in the biographical notices concerning domeftic chaplains 
at Lambeth Palace, and reétors of the parifh. A few faéts here and 
there interfperfed, relating to men not whelly unknown, may ferve 
to improve and corre&t former accounts. The longeft article of this 
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kind relates to that ftout polemic Dr. Dan. Featley, of quibbling aad 
myftical memory. A differtation on the dubious origin of that fig. 
gular celebration among our anceftors called Hokday or Hoktyde, the 
hiltory of Fauxhall, and the will of and anecdotes concerning that 
extraordinary character Mr. Angell of Stockwell, are among the more 
Curious and entertaining articles: but we cannot fay that entertain. 
ment abounds in any part of this publication; which is rather diitin. 
— by that minute and dry indufiry that characterizes the mo- 

ern topographical fchool. Ad. 


Art.66. A Coiledtion of fcarce and interefing Tra&s, tending to elu 
cidate detached Parts of the hittory of Great Britain ; feleéted from 
the * Somers-colleStions,’ and arranged in chronological Order, 
gto. pp. 627. 11. 5s. Boards, R. Edwards. 

‘In the year 1793 was publifhed a quarto volume, ofa fimilar kind 
with the prefent, bearing the title of, 4 Selection from the Harleian 
Mifcellany of Tracts principally regarding the Englifo Hiftory*; which, 
we are here told, ‘ wili be tound an interelting acquifition to the reader 
of thefe hiftorical tracts.” 

Lord Somers’s-colleBion, whence the work before us is formed, con- 
filts of fixteen quarto volumes, printed at different times between the 
years 1748 and1751. Itis feldom to be procured complete, and thea 
only ata very high price. “To feleé& thence the moft remarkable ar- 
ticles, and to obferve (which had not been before regarded) a cone 
nection of fubje&, together with chronological order, is the defign of 
this publication. We with to gratify the reader by a lift of the papers 
here exhibited : but our limits will confine us to the moft confiderable. 
The chriftening of Prince Arthur, fon to Hen. 7. with the ceremonies 
then ufed.—Remembrance for the traduction of the Princeffe Ka- 
therine, daughter to the moft Highe and Mighty Prince the King and 
Queen of Spain, as herein articles it doth appear. A true and fum- 
mary report of fome part of the Ear! of Northumberland’s treafons, 
delivered publickly in the Court at the Star-Chamber by the Lord 
Chancellor and others of her Majefty’s moft Honourable Privy Council, 
&c. touching the manner of his moft wicked and violent Murder, com- 
mitted on himfelf with his own hand, in the Tower of London, the 
zoth dav of June 1585. In edibus C. Barker.—The copie of a letter 
fent out of Kngland to Don Bernardin Mendoza, Ambaffador in France 
for the King of Spaine, declaring the ftate of England, contrary to the 
Opinion of Don Bernardin, and of all his Partizans, Spaniards, and 
others. Dated 1588. This, both as to manner and matter, is a very 
curious paper, relative to the Spanith Armada, ‘The writer, a papilt 
it will be concluded, expreffes his aftonifhment that it fhould ‘ be fo 
fuddenly overthrown, as by no reafon could procede of Man, or of any 
Earthly Power, but onely of God. And it it be fo, then furely our 
Cafe is either daungerous, or doubtfull how to judge thereof, whether 
we have bene this many years in the right or not.’——Again we read; 
‘ The Spaniards which are taken doe maruaile greatly, and chafe there- 
at: fo as fome of them in their anguifh of Minde let not to fay, that m 
all thefe fights, Chri? thewed himfelf a Lutheran.’—A letter from Sir 


ee. 





* See M. Rev. New Series, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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‘Henry Sidney, to his fon, Sir Philip Sidney, confilting of rules, in his 
conduét in life.—A fpeech made by Queen Elizabeth in Parliament, 
Anno 1593.—Death of Queen Elizabeth, with her declaration of hes 
fucceflor, MS.—Order and Proceedings at the funerall of the Right 
High and Mightie Princefle Elizabeth, &c.—A true account of the 
moit Triumphant and Royall Accomplifhment of the Baptifm of the 
moft Excellent, Right, High, and Migaty Prince Henry b-rederick, by 
the Grace of God, Prince of Scotland, and now Prince of Wales, as 
it was folemnized the 30th day of Augult, 1594.—The magnificent 
entertainment: Given to King James, Queen Anne his Wife, and Henry 
Frederic the Prince; Vpon the day ot his Majetties ‘I’riumphant Paf- 
fage through his Honourable Citie of Lonaon, being the 15th of 
March, 1603.—<A lift of iuch things as were obferved to happen in 
the journey of the Right Honourable Charles Earl ot Nottingham, 
Lord High Admiral of England, his Majeity’s Ambaflador to the 
King of Spain ; being fent thither to take the Oath of the faid King, 
for the maintenance of Peace between the two famous Kings of Great 
Britain and Spain: Set forth by Authority. By Robt. Trefwell, efq. 
Somerfet Herald. Printed 1605.—The hiftory of the Gunpowder 
Treafon: Printed 1678 —The Arraignment of the late Traitors : 
Printed 1606.—'The Marriage of Prince Frederic, and the King’s 
daughter, the Lady Elizabeth, upon Shrouefunday laft; fecond 
time imprinted, 1613.—'The life and death of our late moft Incom- 
porable and Heroique Prince Henry, Prince of Wales: by Sir 
Charles Cornwallis, 1641.— The Funerals of the High and Mighty 
Prince Henry, Prince of Wales, 1613.—The Lord Digby’s enter- 
tainment in Spain, MS.-—he entry of Charles I. into London.— 
Qvatio Carolina. The triumph of King Charles, Anno Dom. 1641 
upon his fafe and happy return from Scot!and.—The inhumanity of the 
King’s Prifon-keeper at Oxford. Or a true relation of the moft 
tranfcendent cruelties, cheatings, cozenings, and bale difhoneft deal- 
ings of William Smith, Provoit Marthali General of the King’s army, 
againft the Parliament Prifoners under his Cuftody. Printed 1643. 
—Divers remarkable paflages of the Ladies of Spring-Garden, in 
Parliament affembled : 1647.—A relation of the Mutiny on Tuefday 
the 22d of November, 1653, in the New-Exchange, of the Portu- 
gal Ambaffador’s Followers, &c.— Chen foliow fome papers relative 
to the Earl of Strafford ;—Richard, the Protector ; ~ Charles Il. from 
Bruffels, &c. &c.—Richard’s fpeech to the Parliament is faid to have 
been delivered on Thuriday the 27th January, 1658; it ought cer- 
tainly to have been, according to the mode of the time 1658-9, or 
rather 59; as it is well known that Oliver Cromwell’s death hap. 
pened on the 3d of September, 1658.—The Editor's refleétions on 
Richard’s {peech, p. 336, do not appear perfettly candid, fince it 
feems to contain the advice of a plain, honeft, and fenfible man; and 
it is furely an unjuft remark concerning the letter fent by Richard to 
the Parliament, May, 1659, when it is faid that * he found it refolved 
to reftore the royal family to the throne of its anceftors ;’—that par- 
liament appears to have had very different defigns, as the letter itfelf 
intimates, or rather expreffes. A fooltfh flattery, with an untrue ac- 
count of the then royal family, is likewife intermingled in fome of 
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thefe writings.—Others which follow are,— Remarks on the life ana 
death of Mr. Blood, relative to a plot in Ireland ;— Relation of the 
Pope’s Nuncio’s making his public entry at Wind{or, 1687,—Pre. 
fervation of the Regalia of Scotland ;—Declaration of James, Duke 
of Monmouth ;—His execution.— Sicknefs and death of the late Kin 
James I]. 1701.—The Pope’s {peech made in a confiftory on the oc- 
cafion, 1701.—The late King James’s letter to his Privy-Counfel. 
lors: with juft reflections on it,’and on the pretended Prince of 
Wales, 1692. 

It is unneceffary farther to particularize the contents of this volume. 
To fome readers, thefe tracts may have been entirely unknown; and 
curious collectors, who are acquainted with hiftory, will recolle€& parts 
at leaft, in different works; and others, perhaps, are not wholly 
ftrangers to the originals. Our remembrance of the Somers-collec. 
tion is not fufficient to enable us to pronounce that the traéts, here fe. 
lected, are abfolutely the beft which might have been offered in the 
prefent form: but they are fuch, generally, as will furnith amufe- 
ment and ufeful information. Perhaps, ‘ the Cafe of two Abfolvers 
that were tried at Weftminfter, 1696, for giving abfolution at the 
place of execution, to Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkens,’ 
ought to have been omitted; unlefs a more circumiftantial account 
of that affair could have been added ; and the fame may perhaps be 
. faid of another article or two in the collection. —The hiftory of the 

Kentifh petition, 1740, is worth notice. . , 


Art. 67. Original Letters, &c. of Sir John Falftaff and his Friends; 
now firft made public by a Gentleman, a Defcendant of Dame 
Quickly, from Genuine Manufcripts which have been in the Pof- 
feffion of the Quickly Family near four hundred Years. 12mo, 
pp. 123. 38.6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 

It was not to be expected that the late extraordinary attempt to 
work on the national credulity, by the pretended Shakfpearian re- 
liques, fhould pafs without the gibes of the witty, as well as the fober 
animadverfions of the grave and learned. Indeed, it was a fubjeé& 
well enough adapted for ridicule, whether it were direéted to the auda- 
city of the impoftor, or to the weaknefs of thofe who could annex fuch 
mighty importance to his trafh, becaufe affociated with a favourite 
name. ‘The writer before us has taken occafion, from this memorable 
experiment, to amufe himfelf, and his readers, with a fuppoled col- 
leétion of letters between Falftaff and the perfonages conne¢led with 
him in the plays of Shakfpeare ; in which he has fhewn confiderable 
talents for humour, with a good deal of ingenuity in imitating the 
language and manners of characters fketched out by our great dra- 
matift. Not that it would be difficult frequently to catch him trips 
ping in an exprefiion, or a circumitance, not belonging to the aflum- 
ed period: but where the purpofe is only a laugh, there is no need 
for criticifm to look fo narrowly. : 

The work is ufhered in by a Dedicatione to Ma/terSanmel Irelaunde, inthe 
black letter and fuitable orthography ; which is fucceeded by a whim- 
fical fort of a Shandean preface—both feafoned with ftrokes at the 
faid Mafter Ireland and the antiquaries. Of the letters, we fhall give 
a {pecimen or two; : 


‘ FALSTAFF 
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«© FALSTAFF TO THE PRINCE. 


«] pr’ythee, Hal, lend me thy ’kerchief.— An thy unkindnefs 
ha’nt ftarted more ‘alt gouts down my poor old cheek, than my good 
rapier hath of blood from foemen’s gafhes in 5 and 30 year’s fervice, 
then am I a very fenfelefs mummy. 

¢ I fquander away in drinkings monies belonging to the foldiery ? 
I do deny it—they have had part—the furplus is gone in charity— 
accufe the parifh-officers— make them reftore — the whorefon wardens 
do now put on the cloaca of fupplication at the church doors, inter- 
cepting gentlemen for charity, forfooth !—’Tis a robbery, a villain- 
ous robbery !. to come upon a gentleman reeking with piety, God’s 
book in his hand, brimfull of the facrament! ‘Thou knoweft, Hal, 
as I am but man, I dare in fome fort leer at the plate and pafs, but 
as I have the body and blood of Chrift within me, could I doit? An 
I did not make an oblation of a matter of ten pounds after the 
battle of Shrewfbury, in humble gratitude for thy fafety, Hal, then 
am I the verieft tranfgreffor denounced in God’s code.—But 1’ll fee 
them damn’d ere I’il be charitable again. Let ’em coin the plate— 
let them coin the holy chalice. 

‘ To fay that 1 have not naturalifed mafter Silence, that I ftand 
not on the debtor fide of accounts with him, would be horribly forget- 
ful and incorre¢t to fay that he fhall fee my coinage in the way of 
honourable reimburfement, gentleman-like repayment, would favour 
much of honefty, ’tis true, but more (I confefs it, I confefs it, Hal) 
of leafing. 

‘ To fay that I feel not a kind of tendré for mafter Robert 
Shallow, while he hath fack, beeves, with emanating bowels towards 
old fir John, would befpeak me the Infidel, the Jew—but to confefs: 
(faving a certain refpect due to the affeveration of my {weet Hal) that 
I love the man Shallow, or the man Silence, in other fhape or degree 
than as the leech loveth the temple, much lefs that I have fquandered 
monies on thefe raw bare-brain’d Yonkers, fit only to be worn on 
Bankrupt days by Uncertificated Wits—to confefs that 1 have fami- 
liarifed my perfon to their companies, to the detriment of thy father’s 
affairs, fetting the feemlinefs of gentlemanhood afide, would be lyin 
in my throat through the falfe paflage of my mouth, would render the 
bafe pander my tongue worthy the center of a pewter-difh, to be 
Crimp’d with capon, and engulph’d for a difobedient Jonas. 

‘ For thy father’s ficknefs, | am not Efculapius, or I would prune 
and reftore the old oak—but it hath fhed it’s acorns, and now comes 
winter—Is not the progreffion natural ? ; 

‘ No more of the departed monies, Hal, an thou loveft me.— 
Would’ft thou rake up the afhes of the dead ?— Nay, an if that’s thy 
humour, then muft Pluto become a child of fight. . 

, *‘ Joun Farstarr.® 


‘Sir Joun Fatstarr To Mistress URsuta. 

‘ No,-no, no—thou art mifadvifed—thou doft fuffer Baker’s wives, 
and barren Goffips, who do conceive upon the novelties of a ftale 
world, get the rule over thee.—-The King doth counfel with me in 
the chewing of a Spanifh Nut—He knoweth not the height of fix foot 

) ~ him. 
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himfelf - I do prick his very yeomen for him—Even now hath there 
been with me a certain Welch Prieft in thefe parts, who would have 
accefs unto the Court~—Why he doth prefent me with a filver toafter, 
as a bribe, a prologue to his induction—Take it—I do give it thee— 
?Tis nothing in refpe& of what thou fhalt poflefs. Thou art one of 
the firft Ladies in the land, an thou wert but fenfible of it. If ’twere 
as thou fay’ft, that the King doth neglect me, and like the wicked 
Rehoboam hath taken unto young Countellors, why fhould I tarry at 
Windfor? Let that fuffice thee. 

¢ Thirty yards of Fuftian! I may not hear of it.——Shall it be 
faid, that Sir John Falftaff doth take his. feat among the Nobles of 
the land in the vet of an unbelieving Rabbi? It may not be.—Why, 
I mof do the King honour,—Sattin, fattin, is your only Courtier’s 
wear. Come, come—’tis only a pretty provoking humour thou haf 
of giving the luftre to thy favours.— Let it be four and twenty yards 
then—Keep the remnant for new ruffs, and adorn thee for thy advance- 
ment. —— Why, there it is now—I have fimply more duétility than 
the nimbleft quick filver, and leis oppofition than a drove goofe— I am 
tractable to any thing, and thou feeft it—any thing, that may add to 
the excellent favour of thy countenance—I have not controul of mine 
own will—thou haft ufed ipells with me—but thou know’f this, thou 
know’ {t this—I have told thee fo before. 

« Let it be a quarter* yard wider than I did at firft {peak of.— 
Let me have it {peedily, for 1 may not appear at Couri—and indite, 
direét letters unto me of thy defires—Chufe thy own dignity—look 
out for thyfelf—be prodigal, be prodigal —all is in my gift. —~ Thou 
may ’{t become the Goddeis Dian’ an thov wilt, and lead the chace-— 
Thou wilt look well with a quiver—for | do mean to preferve the 
Rangerfhip. No more fcruples, but be quick in my affairs, and fo 
fhalt thou be procurefs of thine own greatnefs. Adieu ! 

‘ Joun FaustarrF.’ 


The fuftian of antient Piftol, the enigmatical brevity of Nym, the 
goflipping of Shallow and his man Davy, the pedantry of the Welth 
parfon, the fimplicity of Slender, are all perfonated in various letters, 
with fuccefs ; and feveral humorous incidents are imagined, fuitable to 
the times and charaéters. In a word, we think the prefent a much 
more ingenious as well as lefs difhonett forgery than Ma/er Williame 


Shak/peare’s Epifile to Lord Southampton and Anne Hatherawaye. Ai 


Art. 68. Anecdotes, Hifforical and Literary; or a Mifcellaneous Se- 
Je€tion of curious and ftriking Paflages, from eminent modern Au- 
thors. 8vo. pp. 455. 6s. Boards. Vernorand Hood. 

A compilation intended, like this before us, entirely for amufe- 
ment, may feem entitled to exemption from rigorous criticifm. The 
reader who is agreeably amuied is obliged to his author, and ought 
not too fcrupuloufly to analyie his merit, Hadwe, indeec, in turning 
over this volume, been often treated with a laugh, we fhould have 
confidered it as an irrefiftible bribe for a favourable verdict: but, as 
our rifible mufcles have feldom been difturbed, we find ourfelves at li- 
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* Sir John is determined not to lose by his boafted eer 
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berty to report, with perfe€t gravity, our judgment on the per- 
formance. ’ 

The colletion has the advantage of being made from foreign and 
particularly French authors, who are not commonly known. Like 
the mifcel!anies known by the cant name of Anas, the colleétion is a 
medley in which the articles are ranged under no diftincét heads: bue 
each has its title; and a copiogs index is fubjoined. The articles 
chiefly confift of curious particulars, adapted to furprize by their no- 
velty ; fuch as fingular cuftoms, ftrange characters, odd adventures, 
whimfical fayings, &c. Of thefe many are ftriking and wonderful, 
but others are too trifling to deflerve relation, too extravagant to ob- 
tain credit, or too /ow to deferve a place in a refpeétable mifcellany. 
Befides anecdotes, the reader will find refle€lions and obfervations, 
critical and moral : but they are feldom fuch as will attraét much at- 
tention for depth, originality, or fmartnefs. Were we to enter into a 
more particular examination of the merits of this mifcellany, we 


might be thought to trifle with the patience of our readers. kK. 


Art. 69. Thoughts on the Lawfulne/s of War; humbly fubmitted to 
the terious Confideration of the Teachers of every Church or Se@ 
among Chriftians. By a Member of the Eftablifhment. 12mo. 
4d, Darton and Harvey. 1796. 

A pious and well-meaning writer has here undertaken to fhew the 
inconfiitency of the pratice of war, and the trade of a foldier, with 
the precepts of Chrittianity, and the principles of natural benevolence. 
The tafk, in the general, is not difficult; though particular cafes 
might be ftated which would occafion fome embarraffment. It is 
clear, however, that till fome progrefs be made in promoting ** peace 
on earth and good will among men,”’ Cri/fian is only an appellation, 
not acharacter. We heartily wifh fuccefs toevery attempt, like the 
prefent, to humanize and meliorate mankind: but we fear that the 
world is too much habituated to crime and error to be /e reformed. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 70. Mercy and Judgment. Preached at Great Queen-ftreet 
Chapel, Lincoln’s-inn-nelds, July 10, 1796, by the Rev. Dr. 
William Wynn, Chaplain in Ordinary to his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales, on the untimely Fate of Mr. Henry Wetton *. 
ato. 1s. 6d. Cadeli jun, and Davies. 

A well-written difcourfe, very properly adapted to the melancholy 
eccafion. 

Art. 71. The Agency of God in the Events of Life. Preached before 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, Nov.5, 195, by the Rev, JohnOwen, 
A.M. Curate of Henham,Suffex. 8vo. 1s. Cadell jun and Davies. 
It is dificult to give an appearance of originality to a difcourfe on 

fo trite a topic as that of Divine Providence. What the writer of 

this fermon, probably, iound himfelf incapable of attaining by novelty 
and argument, he nas accomplifhed by fkill in compofition. The 
obvious proofs of the agency of God in the events of life, drawn from 
his attributes, from the civil, moral, and religious ftate of man, and 
from ftriking hiftosical fatts, are here ftated in a concife and pointed 
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ftyle ; which, if fometimes laboured into obfcurity, is however enap. 
getic and impreflive. A very brief notice is taken of the events ane 
nually commemorated on the 5th of November, kK 


Art. 72. The Promifed Mefiah. Preached at Sion Chanel, White. 
chapel, to God’s Ancient People, the Jews. Aug. 28, 1796. With 
the Prayers and Hymns before and after Sermon. By William 
Cooper. 8vo. 6d. Jordan. 

Zeal without knowlege can do little towards convincing the un- 
derftanding. If Limborch’s Amica Collatie cum Fudeo,—if Grotius’s 
commentaries, and Bifhop Newton’s differtations, on the Prophecies, 
—have made no impreflion on Jewifh infidelity, what can be expetted 
from an illiterate enthufiaft ; who, fo far from being acquainted with 
the language in which the antient prophecies were written, is not able 
to write grammatically in his own? In his fermon, he fays,—* There 
is not a place, on the face of the globe, where trade is eftablithed, but 
there is Fews to be found:’ in his prayer,—*‘ thou has feparated thy 
people over the face of the whole earth’ Can it be expeéted that 
many converts will be made by a miflionary thus qualified? E 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


A conftant reader W.R. feems to exclude Prudence from the 
catalogue of the virtues, or at leaft to be defirous of debarring the 
clergy from the ufe ot it. If, however, the wi/dom of the ferpent was 
to be employed in the propagation of the truth, why notin its elucis 
dation! He who is aétuated by prudence, and confideration of cir- 
cumftances, merits not the epithet of guilty. A clergyman may dare 
to exprefs his difapprobation of fome eftablifhed doétrines, but it may 
not be wife in all cafes todo it. This precife line of conduct it may 
be difficult to define. We do not undertake to determine cafes of 
con{fcience: but we wifh different feéts, and members of different 
churches, to think as liberally as poffible of each other. Religious 
zealots of all parties love violence: but the hiftory of the church has 





not yet evinced its beneficial influence. Mo -y. 


The laudable humanity of Amantheus has certainly clouded his judg- 
ment. If he will recur to the extraé& in queftion, he will fee that 
every where, but particularly at the clofe of it, Mr. H. ufes the 
ftrongeft expreflions of regret and indignation that heart could dictate: 
but he was not in a fituation to afford any relief. 


eee 





Mr. F.’s letter, dated from Horfley, relates to a publication which 
has not yet fallen into our hands. 





We cannot comply with the requeft of Tyro; and to his queftion 
we muft anfwer in the negative. 





The ** Good wifhes of a Quondam Friend’? are acknowleged 
with fincere pleafure, and kind remembrance. 





«> In the Review for October, p. 217, in the note, for p. 266, 
read, p. 226. , ied : : af 
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